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Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The most ecunomical and only permanent soil builder. An ape 
plication of 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. per acre will furnish an abunde« 
ant supply of Phosphorus for five or ten years. 

ROADCAST over clover and other legumes, or on stub- 


ble fields—at any time during the year—and when 
ready to do so plow in 


Mix it with all the animal manure—preferably making the 
mixture throughout the year as the manure accumulates by 
sprinkling in stables and feeding lots and over manure 
heaps. or pits, daily. 


Too much cannot be applied, and the longer it lays the bet- 
ter, as all remains in the soil and only becomes available 
gradually as the acids of decaying organic matter act on it. 
There is no danger of its being dissolved and carried off in 
the drainage. Only a wash which carries the soil will 
remove it. 


Contains more phosphorus than bone meal and only costs 
about one-third as much. 


We have one of the most complete and “up-to-date ”’ drying and 
grinding plants in the Mt, Pleasant District, and cap make ship- 
ments immediately on receipt of orders. 


We invite a comparison of our guarantees and terms with those 
made by our competitors. 


We are always ready to correct and make good our mistakes 
and will use every endeavor to give satisfaction. 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College «f Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter—Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 
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Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
e L. H. BatLey, Director. 
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The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY FARM MECHANICS 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FORESTRY 

PLANT PATHOLOGY 


SOIL TECHNOLOGY DRAWING 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME ECONOMICS 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 





Seed is Will save 1 to 2 
high— mee f/ bushes of seed 


Plant it _ eee Ne 3 on every acre 
right . 


Economical Potato Planting 


If you are going to raise Potatoes, be sure you plant every seed 
piece and get the full benefit of ground, seed and your labor 


T COSTS no more to cultivate, fertilize, spray and dig a perfect stand than it does 
where hills are missing. There is no possible way that you can get all the seed 
into the ground correctly except with a man and boy machine or plant by hand 

entirely—surely no one is going back to the latter way. Not less than 5% is lost by 
any strictly machine planting and in most cases 10% to 20%. Figure your loss even 
at 5%—how much of it will it take to pay for the boy on the rear seat of an Iron 
Age Planter? Even here, the machine does the planting and the boy simply 
makes corrections. 

Just look at the matter straight—you won't be long deciding in favor of the 
man and boy machine—the extra expense is such a trifling thing and the result so 
sure—dollars gained, better looking rows, no waste land, material or labor. Is it 
economy to save your labor at the beginning and waste it all through the season? 
Is it economy to waste your seed in doubles and injured pieces with a one man ma- 
chine? Start right—these words mean something to you as a practical man, and 
an Iron Age Potato Planter will help you do it. A convenient tool to operate— 
will wear a long time—takes many attachments to meet extreme conditions and do 
special work, such as corn, bean and pea planting, side dressing the growing crop 
and ridging. A fair examination and a little thinking is all we ask of any prospective 
purchaser. If you are ‘‘from Missouri’’ and need to be shown, we are just the fel- 
lows that can do it. Will you let us try? 


A MESSAGE FOR YOU IN EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS : 


“100 per cent. Potato Planting,’’ ‘‘Saving Vines and Trees by Spraying,” “Thorough Culti- 
vation,” “Gardening with Modern Tools,” “Economy and Better Crops,” and “ Digging Potatoes.” 
But we cannot dellver them until we have your address. 


Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 84=P, Grenloch, N. J. 








Do Fertilizers Pay? 


The Government and Educational ‘‘Authori- 
ties’’ spend considerable public money in printing 
contradictory statements on this point. 


Great fortunes have been made in manufactur- 
ing fertilizers. ‘They evidently pay the makers. 


Farmers continue to increase their fertilizer 
purchases, indicating that they are profitable to 
the farmer. 


But are the kinds which the manufacturers pre- 
fer to sell the most profitable to the farmer? Do 
they give the greatest profit consistent with main- 
taining the productiveness of the soil? Or do 

3 “2, they merely supply the element most needed at 
MINING/POTASH IN GERMANY| the moment and reduce the available supply of 
4 the other elements ? 


The average fertilizer contains 4 times as much phosphoric acid as Potash. The 
average crop takes from the soil 3 times as much Potash as phosphoric acid. 
You can guess the answer. Use more Potash, for 


Potash Pays 


Send for free pamphlet on Profitable Farming, containing system of national 
fertilizing and soil testing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, Continental Building CHICAGO, Monadnock Block NEW YORK, 93 Nassau Street 


NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itistothefarmerthat we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor ‘for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 

put the entire world on starvation 
2 rations. 
No. 23 SULKY PLOW No implement on the farm compares 


with the plow in usefulness and to do 
good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. 


The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 


ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 
the tired man to work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH EEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 


in carload and less carload lots 
Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hexagon 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 


Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 


placing an order. 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE ” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
GROWS BIG RED APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS 


Why let the fruits of on and California monopolize our best markets when fruit of EQUALLY FINE 


APPEA CE AND FAR B ER QUALITY can be SED RIGHT HERE if you FEED YOUR TREES 
AND FEED THEM PROPERLY? 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
Is an Alkaline Phosphate of ne Avaleey. The Average of Nine Analyses at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station shows the following: TOTAL PHOSPHORIC ACID, 17.73 per cent. AVAILABLE PHOSPHORIC 
cent. (By Wagner's Standard Method) See Bulletin 127, page 16. THOMAS PHOSPHATE 
SO CONTAINS 35 to 50 per cent. of EFFECTIVE LIME, 15 to 17 per cent. of IRON and 3 to 6 
per cent. of MANGANESE. All buyers should insist on having GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
(Basic Slag Phosphate). 
BEARING ON THE TAGS 
THE *“*KEY AND TREE’? TRADE MARK 
Thus you can be sure to get the Genuine Unadulterated Article 


(When writing for our booklet, “Up-to-date Fruit Growing,” 
please be sure to mention THz CorNELL CouNTRYMAN.) 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


Manufacturers of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 
and Peruvian Brands. 


(The Highest Grade Mixed Fertilizers on the 
Market.) 


51 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


(We distribute from New York, Boston, Mass., Belfast, Me., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, 
Va., Wilmington, N. C., Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C.) 


| ° 
rae foot Comvery | Hemingway's 


Me 
“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 


and agricultural products for 41 years.” 
Our line includes bee-hives and frames, | 


is the lead arsenate of the expert fruit 
grower. It is widely used in all of the 
famous fruit growing districts. Made in 
section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey | a factory which has specialized in arsen- 


and wax extractors, comb foundation ical manufactures for over thirty years, 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits * has the naenanng of tile long engert- 

: B ; ence in its preparation for the use of the 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 


discriminating fruit grower. 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 


a HEMINGWAY’S 
We maintain branch offices and distrib- ARSENATE OF LEAD 


uting agencies in all parts of the United The Perfect Product 


States and in foreign countries and invite Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 
correspondence from all interested in bee- | i®& Power and is 20 per cent stronger than the 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies federal law requires. Send for booklet giving 


full directions for the use of Hemingway’s 
Lead Arsenate against all biting insects. 


HEMINGWAY’S 


LONDON PURPLE CO., Ltd. 
““ The Famous Airline Bee Products.’ 64-66 Water Street, New York 


of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 
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A CAMERA TO HELP 
YOU IN YOUR WORK 


Had you thought of itP It does not 
matter whether you are studying Poultry, 
Animal Husbandry, Horticulture or 
something else. Nothing will describe 
a place or an animal as clearly as a 
picture. You should look up the 
cameras available for the purpose. 


WHAT KINDr 


If you have never owned a camera you 
will not know. We have three sales- 
men who have made a thorough study 
of cameras and lenses. Why not con- 
sult one of them? 


The Co-op 


Morrill Hall 
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THE YOUNG MEN IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


By “Uncle” Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Farmer 
[Speech delivered before the students of the College, Farmer’s Week, 1912.] 


I ASSURE you, gentlemen, that it isa 

great pleasure to me in these open- 
ing years of the twentieth century to 
meet with the student body of one of 
our great universities. Now this is 
not a compliment for you, nor is it so 
intended. I will take you into my 
confidence this morning by telling you 
that unless we older fellows keep in 
constant touch with young people, and 
accustom ourselves to seeing the world 
from their standpoint, and keeping 
fresh and clear the ideas of our own 
youth by contact with young people 
whose ideals have not become clouded, 
we ourselves are certain sooner or later 
to go into the discard. The human 
mind is subject to a strange and deadly 
disease, to which no one has given a 
name so far as I know, a disease which 
I think, or at least hope, may be pre- 
vented if not cured. The evidence of 
this disease is that the one affected is 
incapable of thinking on any new line, 
and views subjects only from some past 
standpoint, and thinks clearly only on 
the old lines to which he has long been 
accustomed. His brain ceases to add 
new cells, or if I may use an illustration 
from plant life, to throw out hair roots 
in new directions. With him, “Time 
sanctifies, and what is hoar with age 
becomes religion.’”’ Because of the 
great respect which youth always shows 
age, he is tolerated for a while and even 
given increasing honors, but sooner or 
later the world is obliged if it progresses 
at all, to either gently edge these old 
fellows off the stage, or if they insist on 


staying, violently eject them. Recent 
political history will furnish you many 
illustrations. 

It is, therefore, the duty of every 
man, when his hair begins to whiten, 
to keep young in spirit and in brain, 
and the only way yet discovered is by 
keeping in close touch with younger 
men, using them as range-finders to 
assure him of the correctness of his 
own aim. It is for this reason mainly 
that it gives me pleasure to meet with 
you this morning, that I may be 
obliged to view matters from the 
standpoint of the opening years of the 
twentieth century, and through the 
eyes of the young people who are pre- 
paring to engage in the activities of life 
at a period when the greatness of 
opportunity will be matched by the 
difficulty of the problems requiring 
solution. 

I think that perhaps on the whole, I 
may possibly congratulate you on 
being born at the time you were, of the 
stock from which you came, and on 
the place where you were first dis- 
covered. Whether I am justified in 
this or not I will never know; for that 
depends on what you are doing here in 
getting a good hold on yourselves 
physically, intellectually and morally, 
and also on what you do in maintaining 
that grip after you leave here. If you 
pat yourself on the back because of 
your wisdom in selecting your parents, 
including your grandparents and an- 
cestors for several generations back, I 
fear for your future. Really, when 
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you come to think about it, you had 
nothing to do with that; and you will 
risk failure if you take to yourself credit 
for being born of good old New 
England stock, or of Dutch, or even 
of Scotch or Scotch-Irish. They were 
really good people and did their work 
well, without your help, and you are 
entitled to no credit. They had also 
their weaknesses and you inherit them, 
some of them at any rate. With two 
parents, four grandparents, eight great 
grandparents, to say nothing of more 
remote ancestry, you are likely to be 
pretty well stocked with weaknesses. 
If you are taking to yourself any credit 
for being born in New York State, I 
stand in fear for you. Really, you had 
nothing to do with that. This is your 
good fortune, but not your merit. 

Your problem in life is to improve 
the environment in which you are 
placed by choosing the best associates 
and advisors, and with their help and 
the help vou get in the home, in the 
church and especially in this univer- 
sity, to suppress as far as in you lies, 
the bad streaks, the weak points which 
you inherit from your parents, your 
grandparents and your great grand- 
parents. On your success in doing 
this will depend the success of your life 
work, whether in twenty years after 
graduation you land in Congress (you 
might land in better places), or at the 
head of some great organization, or on 
some farm with a lovely wife and a half 
a dozen (more or less) fine children, or 
in the governor’s chair, or in the presi- 
dent’s, or in the penitentiary (where 
college graduates are quite common in 
recent years) or as a tramp, in whose 
ranks university graduates are not by 
any means uncommon; or whether, 
after finding yourself too weak to face 
the difficulties, you are moved out of 
the great stream into an eddy, to float 
aimlessly around and finally become 
moss covered, and rot like a fat weed 
on Lethe’s wharf. 

In short, it will be a fearful mistake 
to assume that an additional sheep- 
skin, even with a ‘“‘cum laude,” or 
“cum summa laude”’ will insure your 
success in this twentieth century. 
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You have this great advantage in 
entering upon your life work in the 
twentieth century; that if by making 
the best of your heredity and environ- 
ment you become really big, your 
power will be vastly multiplied by the 
machinery of organization, just as the 
power of the farmer and the mechanic 
has been multiplied for the past half 
century. For this is a century of big 
things—big trusts, big banks, big rail- 
roads, big newspapers, big universities, 
a vast and complicated net work of 
organization; and the man who is big 
enough to go to the head and hold his 
position has a power for good, and also 
alas, for evil, hitherto unparalleled in 
the history of the human race. 

The only limit to the size of the 
organization is the capacity of men to 
conduct it. These vast organizations 
present problems new in the history of 
our race; and sailing, as we are, over 
an uncharted sea, they will require for 
their solution a breadth of vision, a 
degree of wisdom, and particularly a 
love for humankind, greater than has 
ever been demanded in the days of our 
forefathers, or in any previous period 
in the history of the race. 

As university men, fortunate in 
birth, environment, and in opportunity, 
you owe your race a service that no 
other class is so well qualified to give; 
that is, if you are genuine and sincere 
in search for truth, instead of merely a 
good time at your father’s expense. 

Now you must not assume that the 
hitherto unknown opportunities you 
have for acquiring knowledge will 
make you use them more wisely than 
greater men than yourselves who 
have appeared in the ages of the past. 
This university gives you simply the 
opportunity for acquiring knowledge, 
any amount of it, on any subject and 
to any extent; but it does not give you 
wisdom, which is knowledge plus the 
wit to use it. 

The recent ages have given us no 
greater man than Abraham, the ranch- 
man, who believed that through him 
all the nations of the entire world 
should be blessed; than Moses, who 
combined in himself the physician, the 
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statesman, the warrior, and the sage; 
than David, who has voiced the joys 
and sorrows, the hopes and the suffer- 
ings of humanity, as no man ever has 
before or since. Passing by these great 
names of Holy Writ, the world has 
never produced a second Socrates, nor 
has the widest reach of human specula- 
tion passed beyond Plato and Aris- 
totle, whose thoughts we are still 
thinking today. Victorian age never 
produced a Shakespeare or a Milton or 
even a John Bunyan. If men were 
really evolved from the monkey, the 
period of evolution must have been 
suspended many thousands of years 
ago. 

The advantage we have in the twen- 
tieth century is not greater gifts of 
genius, but multiplied power with 
social evolution from the more simple 
to the more complex; hence greater 
leverage from a wider reach of the 
powers we may acquire from heredity, 
environment and opportunity. You 
will make a great mistake if you imag- 
ine that by pure intellect, by pure 
eloquence, by great ability as a writer, 
or an organizer or an executive, you 
can do anything that is really worth 
while. You may acquire fortune, 
fame, the power of adjustment over 
the lives and fortunes of men; but as 
soon as your grave is nicely rounded, 
and you have furnished a text for the 
penny-a-liner in the newspaper, before 
there is time to rear over you a monu- 
ment of marble, the world will forget 
you; or if it remembers you, it will be 
only to throw stones and fling curses 
at your monument, if you have been its 
oppressor. 

I regard it as a great mistake for any 
man to be educated intellectually 
beyond his moral capacity. Look 
back over the past twenty years of 
modern achievement in which in the 
way of money getting, Pelion has been 
piled upon Ossa; and see who of the 
dead who were regarded mighty in 
their lifetime are remembered by a 
grateful people. Every passing year 
verifies that saying of wise old Solomon, 
“The memory of the wicked shall rot,”’ 
while passing decades and semi-cen- 
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tennials enforce the truth of that say- 
ing of that same acute observer: ‘‘The 
righteous shall be in everlasting re- 
membrance.”’ If you will study the 
history of the last twenty, fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred, one thousand, 
two thousand, five thousand, years, 
you will find that the world cherishes 
the memory only of those men who 
have been altruists, who, whether in 
literature, science, business or the 
church, have aimed to do good to their 
fellowmen. 

Really big men are now realizing 
that abiding success can be secured 
only by methods and practices that 
will help the common man. Hence, if 
you leave this University without a 
moral education at least equal to the 
intellectual, you will run counter to 
enlightened public opinion; and what- 
ever immediate success you may have 
in preying upon your fellowmen, you 
will not be regarded even by your 
friends or your own children as a fine 
human being worthy of imitation; and 
the world may conclude in the next 
fifty years that it does not want any 
more of your kind. The world suffers 
more from men of great ability, highly 
educated but destitute of moral charac- 
ter, than it does from all the hordes we 
are yearly taking in from southern 
Europe. 

I spoke at the outset of the blessing 
that comes to older men by keeping in 
touch with the young, and especially 
with young men and women who have 
not lost the ideals and aspirations of 
adolescence. Pardon me if I speak of 
the benefits that may come to young 
men and women by keeping in touch 
with older people who through all the 
conflicts and vicissitudes of life have 
kept sweet, whom age has not im- 
bittered nor disappointment soured, 
who have perhaps been growing in 
influence and power with advancing 
years. 

You will find them everywhere—on 
the farm, in the shop, in the great 
marts of business, in the pulpit, in the 
chairs of the university. Learn the 
secret of their lives and follow their 
example, which you can do only by 
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catching their spirit. You will find 
that they have all along kept in touch 
and in sympathy with the common 
people, with the toilers in humble 
places, whether they themselves so 
toiled or not. They have stood for 
human rights and toiled for human 
betterment. Hence those with wider 
opportunities have become tribunes of 
the people, eyes to him that cannot see, 
ears to him that cannot hear, voicing 
unspoken thoughts of the masses, who 
feel what they cannot put into words; 
while those in humbler places have had 
their no less real influence, but in a 
more narrow sphere, of whom the 
world knows not except through the 
lives they inspired. 


Let me close with a diction: After 


you have been away from these classic 
shades for twenty-five years, after you 
have had your share of the ups and 
downs of life, after you have found 
yourselves, you may be disposed to 
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analyze the education you have re- 
ceived here. You may ask yourselves: 
How much of my education came from 
the class room studies? How much 
from literary societies and contests? 
How much from the athletic field? 
How much from daily association with 
my fellow students? How much from 
my contact with my teachers quite 
apart from their teaching? 

You will find that while you have 
received help from all your teachers, a 
very large part—and I think the larger 
part—has come from a very few men 
who, in a way you did not understand 
at the time, touched your life in a most 
vital way, fired your ambition, imbued 
you with their spirit; and whose per- 
sonality has remained with you for a 
quarter of a century, and will remain 
with you till you die. You will speak 
of them to your children, and forever 
bless the day when the influence of a 
really big man came into your life. 


By O. M. Smith,’13 


COUNTRY CHURCH CONFERENCE 
The Third Annual New York State 
Country Church Conference was held 
on Tuesday, February 20. The dis- 
cussions centered about the general 
theme: ‘‘Present-day factors in success- 
ful country church work.” President 
Stewart of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary very ably presided over the 
sessions. The following program was 
carried out: The Country Church, a 
statement of conditions, Prof. F. A. 
Starratt, Hamilton; What service shall 
the country church render? Rev. S. E. 
Persons, Cazenovia; Modern methods 
in country church work, Rev. M. B. 
McNutt, Plainfield, Ill.; The farmer’s 
task, President K. L. Butterfield, Am- 
herst, Mass.; Factors that determine 
the efficiency of the country church, 
Dean G. W. Fiske, Oberlin, Ohio; A 
constructive program for the country 
church, Rev. C. O. Bemies, McClel- 
landtown, Pa.; The  country-life 


movement, Director L. H. Bailey; 
What shall the church contribute to 
the country-life movement? President 
K. L. Butterfield; The Men and 
Religion Forward Movement, in rela- 
tion to country life, Henry Wallace, 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


The addresses, which were uniformly 
clear and full of suggestions based on 
experience, were heard by audiences 
aggregating 1200 persons for the day. 
The discussions based on the various 
topics were full of interest and purpose. 
All through the conference the note of 
larger community service was sounded. 
The conference was in every way a 
distinct advance over those of previous 
years. Approximately one hundred 
ministers, largely from rural districts, 
were present, aside from a considerable 
number of theological students and 
lay delegates from churches. Several 


‘states were represented in the audience. 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The annual meeting of the students’ 
association was called to order at 10 
A.M., Wednesday, Feb. 21, 1912, by 
Pres. L. C. Corbett. ‘‘Uncle Henry” 
Wallace addressed the members of 
the association taking as his sub- 
ject, “The Young Man of The 
Twentieth Century.” At 11 A.M., 
Dean Bailey spoke on ‘The College 
Man and the State.”” Hon. James W. 
Robertson closed the program with a 
strong speech on ‘‘Conservation of Life 
in Rural Communities.’’ A report of 
the Long Island branch of the Stu- 
dents’ Association was given by R. H. 
Dayton: H. H. Harriman gave a 
similar report of the Chautauqua 
branch. Mr. Webster’s resolutions in 
relation to the promotion of Agricul- 
tural education were adopted. 


The recommendation of the faculty 
of the Agricultural college, that degree 
be changed from B. S. in Agr., to B. S., 
was approved. 


Samuel Fraser moved that the Asso- 
ciation select and submit to the Gover- 
nor for his consideration, a list of men 
whom the members of this Association 
regard as desirable persons to be 
appointed as State trustees of Cornell 
University and request that if possible, 
he make his selection from this list. 
This motion was carried and a commit- 
tee of twenty-five was charged with 
selecting these names. 


The committee of twenty-five was 
organized with M. C. Burritt, chair- 
man, and M. F. Webster of Ithaca, 
secretary. The members of the com- 
mittee conferred with Dean Bailey and 
recommended that a permanent exten- 
sion man be appointed to codperate 
with former students in solving their 
personal or local problems. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, M. C. Burritt; first 
vice-president, F. E. Rogers; second 
vice-president, R. H. Dayton; third 
vice-president, H. H. Harriman; fourth 
vice-president, A. H. White; secretary, 
A. R. Mann; member of Executive 
Committee, S. Fraser. 


EXPERIMENTERS’ LEAGUE 


The annual meeting of the Experi- 
menters’ League was held on Thursday 
afternoon of Farmers’ Week, February 
22d. President T. E. Martin of Syra- 
cuse presided. A number of interesting 
papers upon different experiments 
conducted by members, were read and 
discussed. Although the meeting was 
not largely attended, yet it was the 
unanimous voice of the members 
present to continue the work of the 
League and to endeavor to arouse 
more interest in its future work. It is 
planned to have experiments taken up 
in every county of the state and a care- 
ful report of each one made at the next 
annual meeting. 

These experiments cover some of the 
most important of the newer problems 
that are just now pressing themselves 
on the farmers, and it is the aim of the 
league to help each man to work out 
his own problems. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, T. E. Martin, Syracuse; 
secretary and treasurer, R. H. Wheeler, 
Ithaca. 


Persons desiring to take up experi- 


ments should correspond with the 
secretary at once. 
* * * 
HOMEMAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Homemakers’ Conference was held in 
connection with Farmers’ Week at the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
with an attendance of from four to five 
hundred women throughout the week. 

There were demonstrations and 
exhibitions of work and household 
equipment upon the fourth floor of the 
College in the Department of Home 
Economics. A full line of household 
electrical appliances including an elec- 
tric fireless cooker attracted much 
attention. Of more interest to the 
farm community were appliances to 
be run by gasoline or water power. 
There were fireless cookers, vacuum 
cleaners and similar equipment sugges- 
tive of the simplification of work in the 
home. 

Books, bulletins and pamphlets on 
simplified and more scientific house_ 
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keeping were on exhibition throughout 
the week. The Winter Course stu- 
dents who were completing their three 
months course of study had on exhibi- 
tion invalid trays. A first and second 
prize were offered for the invalid trays 
and were won, the first by Miss Louise 
B. Crawford, the second by Miss 
Louise Ward. Mrs. Olive Brown 
Sarre, Napanoch, N. Y., who several 
years ago attended a winter course in 
poultry, offered a prize to the winter 
course student who should present the 
best week’s menus. The cost and 
nutritive value were taken into con- 
sideration. The prize was taken by 
Mrs. Delia L. Reyna, Ithaca, N. Y. 
It was a handcraft silver medal bearing 
the inscription of the College of Agri- 
culture and the year on one side, and 
on the other, the Japanese emblem of 
Mrs. Sarre’s mountain home at 
Napanoch. Honorable mention was 
made of the menu prepared by Miss 
Maria Espinola. 

A new feature on the program this 
year was a conference of instructors 
who are interested in preparing their 
students for work in rural progress. 
There were representatives from Pratt 
Institute, Teachers College, Simmons 
College, Albany Normal School, New 
York State Department of Education 
and several of the public high schools. 
Discussions upon methods of work, 
preparation, etc., were engaged in by 
instructors and farm women. 

Another interesting feature of the 
conference was the meetings of the 
representatives of the Cornell Study 
Clubs. There are forty clubs in the 
state conducting meetings upon domes- 
tic science programs within the Home 
Economics Extension work. 


* * * 
DAIRY STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Cornell 
Dairy Students’ Association was held 
during Farmers’ Week, February 20, 
1912. An interesting program was 
presented. The subjects discussed 
were, “The Production of Clean 
Milk,” ‘“The Manufacture of Butter,” 
and “The Relation of the Dairy 
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Students’ Association to the Dairy 
Interests of the State.”” At this meet- 
ing the regular business meeting was 
held which included the election of the 
following officers for the coming year: 
President, W. L. Markham, Falconer, 
N. Y.; vice-president, J. H. Kelly, 
Lysander, N. Y.; secretary, Frederick 
Ballantyne, Auburn, N. Y.; assistant 
secretary, R. C. Clark, Norwood, N. Y.., 
College secretary, H. E. Ross, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; treasurer, R. T. Quick, Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y. 

The association also passed resolu- 
tions favoring a dairy products judging 
contest to be held annually in connec- 
tion with the State Fair. 

The Cornell Dairy Students’ Asso- 
ciation is an association of men who 
have taken the winter dairy course at 
the College of Agriculture. There are 
between 2200 and 2300 dairy plants in 
New York State, and many of the 
operators of these various plants are 
men who have taken the winter course 
in dairying. It is the object of the 
association to keep these men in touch 
with one another and with the College 
of Agriculture. By so doing both the 
College and the men will receive a great 


deal of benefit. 
ok Ke * 


NEW YORK PLANT BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
New York Plant Breeders’ Association 
was held during Farmers’ Week. 

An important affiliation has been 
affected with the American Breeders’ 
Association whereby members of the 
latter Association residing in New 
York State may also become members 
of the State Association. The regular 
fee of the National Association($2.00) 
covers the cost of membership in both 
Associations. 

The Association was reorganized 
this year and a new constitution 
adopted. The membership consists 
of two sorts, active and associate. 
The former are persons who are 
actively engaged in the improvement 
of crops by breeding, the latter com- 
prises persons who are interested in the 
objects of the Association. 
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The program, consisting mostly of 
talks by the Plant-Breeding Staff, was 
as follows: 


Wednesday, February 21st. 


g-10o Mr. C. H. Myers, Principles of 
Plant Improvement as applied to 
New York State Crops. 

1o-11 Professor U. P. Hedrick, New 
York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, Pedigreed Fruit 
Trees. 
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12- 1 Dr. H. J. Webber, Breeding of 
Timothy. 


Other members of the Association 
residing outside of Ithaca haven’t their 
experiments sufficiently under way to 
be able to report upon them as yet. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, Samuel 
Fraser, Geneseo; vice-president, Her- 
bert P. King, Trumansburg; secretary, 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Ithaca; treasurer, 


CORN SHOW HELD DURING FARMERS’ WEEK, I9I2. 


11-12 Dr. H. H. Love, Breeding of 
Corn. 

12- 1 Annual business meeting of 
New York Plant Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Thursday, February 22d 
g-10 Mr. C. E. Leighty, Breeding 
Plants for Resistance to Disease. 
1o-11 Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Breeding of 
Potatoes. 
11-12. Dr. H. H. Love, Breeding of 
Wheat and Oats. 


Arlington Mapes, Stanley. Members 
of the Executive Committee: Profes- 
sor U. P. Hedrick, Geneva; Professor 
H. J. Webber, Ithaca; E. W. Mosher, 
Aurora. 
* * * 
NEW YORK STATE VEGETABLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 

For many years the fruit interests of 
the state have enjoyed the advantages 
of societies of large membership and 
wide influence. The vegetable grow- 
ers, probably because of their segrega- 
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tion in comparatively small areas, have 
not come together in organizations 
similar to our great horticultural 
societies. A year and a half ago, the 
need of a state association of vegetable 
producers was expressed by several 
men from different parts of the state. 
After further inquiry as to the feeling 
of the leading producers had been 
made, a call was circulated for a meet- 
ing to consider the advisability of 
forming such a body. A meeting was 
held at Cornell during Farmers’ Week 
of 1911, and the New York State 
Vegetable Growers’ Association was 
organized with a membership which, 
though small, represented widely dif- 
ferent sections and interests of the 
state. 

After a year of successful activity 
in the establishment of the new 
organization, the second annual meet- 
ing was held during Farmers’ Week. 
The program covered three days, and 
included addresses by Prof. R. L. 
Watts, head of the Department of 
Horticulture of the Pennsylvania State 
College, Professors Webber and Fip- 
pin of our own College of Agriculture, 
and Messrs. C. H. Aldrich of Matti- 
tuck, Long Island, R. H. Garrahan of 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, M. H. 
Holmwood of Orchard Park, New 
York, C. W. Waid of New Carlisle, 
Ohio, W.L . Bonney of Batavia, New 
York, and Chauncey West of Ironde- 
quoit, New York. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
the culture of asparagus, cauliflower, 
celery, early cabbage, and onions, the 
reclamation of mucklands, the good 
seed problem,. plant breeding, green- 
house crops, and greenhouse construc- 
tion. 

One of the most notable features of 
the meeting was the work of the stand- 
ing committees. Each chairman had 
prepared his report only after careful 
investigation and study. The per- 
functory discussions that are so com- 
mon were notable by their absence, 
and every committee presented definite 
information and suggestions along lines 
of the greatest interest to vegetable 
producers. Two of the committees 
had made use of widely circulated 
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special letters to secure the data re- 
quired. The subjects taken up were as 
follows: Codéperation, M. H. Holm- 
wood; Investigation, T. Greiner of 
La Salle; Legislation, E. A. Tuttle of 
Eastport; Marketing, H. W. Baxter of 
Rochester; Transportation, W. F. 
Hallauer of Irondequoit, and R. H. 
Dayton of Northport. 

The Association took action provid- 
ing for representation at a conference 
on coéperation which is shortly to be 
held in New York City under the 
auspices of the State Agricultural 
Society, recommending the establish- 
ment of demonstration farms and 
secondary schools of agriculture, re- 
questing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to include celery, 
onions, and cabbage in its system of 
crop reporting, urging the passage of 
an adequate parcels post law, and 
favoring the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for the regulation of commission 
sales and accounts. The Legislature 
was also asked to favor the appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for special greenhouses 
for vegetable and floricultural investi- 
gations at Cornell. 

The officers of the Association were 
re-elected as follows: President, C. R. 
White, Ionia; vice-president, M. H. 
Holmwood, Orchard Park; secretary, 
Paul Work, Ithaca; treasurer, C. H. 
Aldrich, Mattituck. 

The growth of the Association has 
been gratifying to its members. It is 
not yet very large, but its members 
are widely distributed over the state, 
and are keenly interested in its activi- 
ties. The work of the Association is 
and probably will continue to be 
primarily educational. It plans to 
hold an annual meeting in which the 
producer can come in contact with the 
best speakers and the best informed 
men in the country, to encourage the 
organization of local associations, both 
educational and codéperative, to exer- 
cise a helpful influence over legislation, 
and to secure the investigation of 
vegetable problems. A line of work 
that promises to be of more tangible 
dollars-and-cents value has been under- 
taken. This has to do with the prob- 
lem of good seed. The officers are 
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confident that the Association can 
make itself quite useful in bringing its 
members into touch with sources of 
seed that are good and that can be 
depended upon. 

* 


* 


NEW YORK STATE DRAINAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

The New York State Drainage 
Association held its third Annual 
Convention on the first and second 
days of the Farmers’ Week period. 
Four sessions were devoted to the 
discussions of drainage matters in its 
many phases, as applied to New York 
State conditions. There were a larger 
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of heavy clay land on his own farm, 
which is thoroughly tile drained. 
Mr. Mellen, the present owner of the 
Johnston farm near Geneva, which has 
been underdrained for a period of 
more than a half century, reported a 
recent yield of 52 bushels of wheat; 
and Mr. Rogers, of Rochester, reported 
a yield of 48 bushels of wheat on tile 
drained land. Mr. Mellen exhibited 
the beautiful silver pitcher and goblets 
which were presented to Mr. Johnston, 
in 1859, by a group of leading agri- 
culturists in the state in recognition 
of his leadership in drainage matters. 


At the session on Monday evening, 


Photo by Troy 


DRAINAGE ASSOCIATION IN SESSION. 


number of papers than at any previous 
Convention, and the attendance also 
was markedly larger. Many points 
of special interest were brought out 
during the discussion. For example, 
Mr. David’ M. Dunning, President of 
the Auburn Savings Bank, a practical 
farmer, and winner of the 1911 
Cup for the best report on drainage, 
stated that his bank had never .been 
obliged to take on mortgage any farms 
except those which were wet or poorly 
drained; and that he would never 
refuse a loan for drainage purposes if 
he were assured that it would be 
intelligently applied. He reported a 
yield of 64 bushels of wheat on a piece 


the prize medals for reports on drainage 
experience were presented as follows: 
first, to Mr. Phillip Schoenthaler, of 
Lyons, Wayne Co., second to Mr. 
Arthur E. Bell, of Milton, Ulster Co., 
and third prize to Mr. L. F. Allen, 
Macedon, Wayne Co. Four papers 
were entered in the contest. The 
papers were judged by Professor 
William H. Day, of the Ontario 
Agricultura] College. At a later meet- 
ing it was decided to continue the 
prizes for drainage, and in addition 
to the medals which were offered the 
past year, it was decided to add a 
splendid Loving Cup, the object being 
to draw out examples of successful 


(Continued on page 240) 





THE ELEMENTS OF CLEAN MILK PRODUCTION 


By Dr. C. E. North 


Secretary of National Commission on Milk Standards 


O MUCH has been said and written 
about dairy sanitation that the 
sanitary measures required for clean 
milk production are becoming well 
known even to the general public. 
Nothing has occurred in the dairy 
industry of such powerful influence as 
the certified milk movement in em- 
phasizing the importance of sanitary 
measures in milk production. The 
influence of certified milk is seen and 
felt in all of the rules and regulations 
of departments of health and in the 


which are of primary importance, and 
others of secondary importance. In 
considering the possibility of bringing 
about an improvement of the bulk of 
the milk supply of any city or state, one 
cannot have any hope that the 
majority of dairy farmers can be 
brought to such a degree of perfection 
that they will be able to practice all of 
those things which experience has 
shown are desirable. The sensible 
way to begin is to undertake to bring 
about the practice of the most funda- 


COVERED MILK PAILS ARE EFFICIENT FACTORS IN SANITARY MILK PRODUCTION. 


sanitary precautions observed in first- 
class modern dairies which are not 
included in the certified system. 

There is of course no monopoly of 
cleanliness. In a general way the 
necessity for sanitary measures in the 
dairy industry has been understood 
for centuries. Even Shakespere, who 
seemed to be an expert in every line, 
states as a most commendable charac- 
teristic of one of his heroines, “She 
could milk, look you—a sweet virtue 
in a maid with clean hands.” 

The general subject of clean milk 
production can be divided into three 
parts: (1) the sanitary measures 
themselves; (2) the means for their 
adoption; and (3) the quality and cost 
of the product. It is obvious that in 
the long list of sanitary measures 
which are advocated there are some 


mental things and those things of 
primary importance which will give 
the greatest improvement with the 
least change and the least expenditure 
of effort. 

The list of requirements of one 
medical milk commission contains over 
seventy items, and another more than 
sixty items. The several score cards 
also contain a large number of items. 
On the score card an attempt is made 
to place a value on each item which 
indicates its relative importance. Sixty 
per cent for methods and forty per 
cent for equipment indicates that 
what is done by the dairy farmer is 
considered to be more important than 
what he has in equipment. Without 
attempting to draw up a lengthy list or 
to discuss the relative merits of the 
numerous sanitary measures, I will 
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point out that among them all there 
are three which are so efficient and of 
such fundamental importance to suc- 
cess in clean milk production that all 
other measures are of comparative 
insignificance. These three are the 
following: (1) The sterilizing of milk 
utensils by means of boiling water or 
steam; (2) The use of small mouthed 
covered milking pails; (3) The use of 
ice water or ice for cooling milk. I can 
hear the question raised at once regard- 
ing a clean barn and a clean cow, 
washing the udder and the hands, 
white overalls and the removal of 
manure, and all the other things 
usually recommended; but it is never- 


wom, 


oa 


ae 
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It is one thing to specify sanitary 
measures and quite another to bring 
about their adoption. This distinc- 
tion has not been made sufficiently 
clear and for this reason emphasis has 
often been laid in the wrong place. In ° 
any community where milk improve- 
ment is to be brought about, the steps 
taken to bring about the adoption of 
sanitary dairy practice are fully as 
important as is the practice itself. In 
general, it has been thought that laws 
and ordinances and rules and regula- 
tions are of the most influence. These 
have been given a long and a fair trial, 
but the results do not indicate that 
they are efficient or ever will be. The 


SIDE VIEW OF COVERED MILK PAILS. 


theless true that with sterile utensils, 
covered milking pails and ice, an attack 
can be made on the dirtiest of dairy 
barns, cows and milkmen, and the 
experimenter can emerge from the 
contest with milk which is astonish- 
ingly close in resemblance to the certi- 
fied article so far as bacteria and dirt 
are concerned, even though no other 
precautions whatever are practiced. 
That these three sanitary measures 
are capable of regularly giving such 
results is exemplified in the work of the 
New York Dairy Demonstration Com- 
pany at its plant at Homer, New York, 
where there are now seventy dairy 
farmers producing over ten thousand 
quarts of milk daily, the larger part of 
which contains less than ten thousand 
bacteria per cubic centimeter, day 
after day, and month after month. 


voluntary endorsement furnished by 
medical milk commissions represents 
another kind of attempt and to a very 
limited extent has been effective. 
Private auspices offering commercial 
advantages mark a step in the right 
direction. The contracts of some of 
the large milk companies where slightly 
higher prices keep pace with slightly 
better conditions is another step in the 
right direction. It has been easy to 
forget that milk itself is a great com- 
modity. Like other articles of com- 
merce it is subject to the laws of supply 
and demand. These laws it cannot 
escape. Any improvement in quality 
must necessarily be accompanied by an 
advance in price. Law can never 
bring about an improvement in quality 
without such advance in price, since 
this would result in driving men out of 
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the business. Dairy inspection repre- 
sents the long arm of the law, wielded 
over the head of the milk producer. It 
can have only a temporary effect unless 
there is an equivalent response on the 
part of the milk consumer so that a 
proper price is paid for further im- 
provement in quality. 

There is no law or system of inspec- 
tion sufficiently comprehensive to pre- 
vent frequent contaminations and in- 
juries to milk from occurring on the 
farm of the milk producer, if the pro- 
ducer himself is not thoroughly satis- 
fied that it is to his own business 
interest to practice sanitary methods. 

The elements which are of the 
greatest influence in bringing about the 
adoption of sanitary milking are in my 
opinion as follows: (1) The payment 
of premiums to the milk producer 
which cover the cost of cleanliness and 
the cost of tuberculin testing, etc. (2) 
Regular and frequent laboratory ex- 
aminations of milk to determine its 
sanitary quality. The payment of 


premiums for sanitation must be based 
on the laboratory examination since 
the laboratory can exercise a degree of 


watchfulness which can never be 
approached by the dairy inspector. 
The payment of premiums for tuber- 
culin testing and the health of dairy 
cows must be based on regular veteri- 
nary service. (3) Dairy inspection. In 
the majority of cases, however, dairy 
inspection does not contribute any- 
thing of importance to the production 
of sanitary milk, providing the two 
first mentioned steps have been taken. 

Assuming, then, that milk producers 
have been induced to practice the 
elements of clean milk production, the 
question arises as to the character and 
cost of the final product. The several 
preliminary experiments which have 
been made are confirmed by the exten- 
sive experimental work which has been 
conducted for more than a year at 
Homer, New York, in that it has been 
demonstrated that clean milk from 
tuberculin tested cows can be produced 
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by dairy farmers at a comparatively 
small advance in price. In this work 
on any dairy farm, by the rank and file 
the premium necessary to satisfy the 
dairy farmer for the tuberculin testing 
of his herd has been one-half cent per 
quart. The premium necessary to 
induce him to practice the elements in 
sanitation has varied from a minimum 
of one-fourth cent per quart to a maxi- 
mum of one-half cent per quart. Thus 
to the producer alone experience has 
shown that an advance in price of 
from three-quarters to one cent will 
secure milk which is clean and which 
comes from healthy tuberculin tested 
cows. The bacteriological examina- 
tions of this milk have averaged under 
ten thousand bacteria per cubic cen- 
timeter for many months. 

Perhaps the greatest element in 
reducing the cost has been the estab- 
lishment of a central station where all 
washing and sterilizing of utensils is 
done, including milking pails and milk 
cans, and where all bottling and cooling 
of milk is performed. Here also has 
been the bacteriological laboratory 
where the milk of each producer has 
been tested daily. The cost of operat- 
ing the central station has varied 
between one-fourth cent and one- 
half cent per quart in excess of the 
cost of operating a shipping sta- 
tion which does not possess such 
features. This, therefore, means that 
the final cost of the product in 
quart bottles has. varied from a 
minimum of onecent per quart toa 
maximum of one and one-half cents 
per quart above the cost of ordinary 
milk. The entire cost of cleanliness 
alone without the tuberculin testing 
of cattle has varied from a mini- 
mum of one-half cent per quart to a 
maximum of one cent per quart. 

It seems clear that if the milk con- 
sumer can be educated to pay one cent 
more per quart for milk the bulk of the 
milk supplied can be transformed into 
clean milk and the milk problem can 
be settled on a purely economic basis. 





THE FARMER'S TASK 


Abstract of address delivered during Farmers’ Week by L. K. Butterfield, 
President of Massachusetts Agricultural College 


F we should ask those who have 
thought about the question, what 
is the task of the working farmer, there 
would be many different answers. 
One class of thinkers belongs to the 
school of profits. This school teaches 
that the aim and end of agriculture is 
profits. Then there is the school of 
romance which looks at’ the spiritual 
side. But the middle ground is the 
best; we need poetry as well as profits. 
There are five phases of the farmer’s 
task. In the first place, it is the farm- 
er’s task to make a living. This duty 
he owes to his family and to society. 
A man must pull his own weight. 
Every part of progress must be based 
on the farmer’s economic prosperity. 
The practical man’s point of view is all 
right to start with. It is worth all the 
federal and state expenditures which 
have been made to help the farmer 
make a good living. But some people 
think that if they enable a farmer to 
make a living their duty is done. 
Thisidea is false forin the second place, 
the farmer must also live his life. 
What goéod is he if he provides for his 
family and does nothing more? If 
the schools and churches are not as 
good as the agriculture or as good as 
they were twenty-five years before, his 
task is not done. 

He must grow and develop and his 
children must have the same chance. 
Too many farmers do not contribute 
an iota to the development of the 
children. They must take interest in 
the life of the boy and girl. This is 
also true of the woman, the home 
maker. What does home mean to the 
home maker, drudgery or a chance to 
develop? The drift to the city is 
mainly due to the drudgery of the 
farm, 

Then, too, there is a third considera- 
tion, the farmer must fulfill a trust. 
He thinks of himself as the owner of a 
parcel of ground. He has assumed 
that it is wholly his. But if the rail- 
roads have a trusteeship, are subject to 
government regulation, and ought to 


serve society, it follows that the farmer 
has a trusteeship. He did not create, 
nor can he take with him, that land 
which must be tilled after he has gone. 

The fundamental service of the 
farmer is to provide food for those who 
cannot get it except by buying it with 
their labor. This duty involves the 
obligation that he must pass it on un- 
impaired. The greatest problem of 
conservation is the conservation of the 
soil, providing for the continued fer- 
tility of the world’s greatest agricul- 
tural area. 

In the fourth place, the farmer must 
build strong communities. The pre- 
sent period is one in which man can do 
little as an individual. We must place 
more emphasis on communities. In 
this connection, a plea should be made 
for more beauty in country life. There 
are many farmers who think that this 


‘idea is a fad and a frill, but the time is 


coming when beauty and convenience 
will be big assets. 

The maintenance of churches, 
schools, and farmers’ organizations we 
are bound to meet before we get very 
far in rural progress. There can be 
no hope unless the country schools are 
equal to those of the city. The things 
that the church stands for must be 
dominant in country life. Some farm- 
ers’ organization is necessary and it 
cannot live unto itself alone. The 
farmer must give service and money 
tothem. A community without them 
must soon break down. But in co- 
Operating we must not get the idea 
that the farmers as a class are antago- 
nistic to other classes. 

The fifth and last phase is helping 
to solve problems of the wider com- 
munity. The farming vote has always 
been decisive in politics. At the time 
of the Civil War the farmers were not 
unmindful of their duty. And today 
we cannot leave our problems to the 
city. The farmer may feel outside 
these problems, but he is not; he must 
make himself felt in the councils of the 
nation. 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL EASTMAN STAGE 


The Eastman Stage was held in 
Sibley dome on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 23. As usual, the stage proved 
to be one of the most interesting 
features of Farmers’ Week. After 
opening with a few musical selections 
from the Glee and Mandolin clubs, 
Ex-president Andrew D. White, the 
presiding officer called upon Dean 
Bailey who read a letter from Mr. A. R. 
Eastinan, the founder of the stage. 

The first speaker on the program, 
C. W. Whitney, ’13, gave his answer 
to the question, ‘‘Why be a Farmer?” 
He was followed by M. C. Kilpatrick, 
Sp., who discussed, “The Rural 
Church,” touching upon its relation 
to rural society. The third speaker, 


W. H. Hook, ’12, discussed the im- 
portance of, ‘Special Attention to the 
Farmer of To-morrow.” ‘“The Farm- 
er as a Business Man”’ was the subject 
of the fourth speech by F. E. Rogers, 


Sp., in which was outlined a practical 
and simple method of keeping track 
of the farm business. M. B. Goff, 
"63, next discussed, ‘‘ Present Day 
Pioneers.” He compared the men 
who are evolving new agricultural 
practices to the men who in former 
years went into new lands in the 
vanguard of the march of civilization. 
The last speaker, W. H. Bronson, ’13, 
spoke regarding, “‘Secondary Agricul- 
tural Education.”” He showed the im- 
portance of agricultural education 


in our secondary schools and main- 
tained that courses should be estab- 
lished in rural high schools. 

To Prof. E. L. Nichols, of the 
Physics Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mr. F. W. Howe, of the 
Department of Education, Albany; 
N. Y., and Mr. I. C. H. Cook, off 
South Byron, N. Y., as judges, fell the 
difficult task of deciding upon the 
winner of the $75 first prize and of the 
$25 second prize. While the judges 
were pondering, the audience’ was 
favored with several selections by 
the University Quartette and by the 
Ag. Mandolin Club. Dean Bailey 
was called upon and spoke of the 
excellence of the stage. The subjects 
treated he said, were so comprehensive 
as to embrace the main phases of 
country life work, practical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. 

After some time the judges returned 
and Prof. Nichols, announced the 
decision. The first prize was awarded 
to M. C. Kilpatrick of Valencia, Pa. 
and the second prize to F. E. Rogers 
of Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Dr. White congratulated the speak- 
ers on the excellence of their work and 
assured every speaker, whether a 
prize-winner or not that he had 
benefitted by participating in the 
stage. After Dr. White’s remarks 
the program was ended by all joining 
in the Evening Song. 





THE RURAL CHURCH 
By M. C. Kilpatrick, Sp. 


Epitor’s NoTtE:—This speech won first prize in the Third Annual Eastman Stage, held 
in Sibley Dome, during Farmers’ Week, February 23, 1912. 


HERE is nothing produced upon 
the American farm comparable 
in real worth to American manhood 
and American womanhood. The real 
strength of a nation lies not in the 
wealth and power of its great indus- 
tries; not in its intellectual attain- 
ments; not in the development of its 
natural resources; it lies in the 
character of its citizenship. That 
nation which has the strongest and 
most capable citizenship will be the 
strongest and most prosperous nation. 
If the industrial, intellectual, or agri- 
cultural development of a nation is to 
be of permanent value, it must be 
accompanied by a corresponding de- 
velopment of national character. 

National character is largely depend- 
ent upon the character of the country 
population, for the rural districts are 
the seed bed from which even the cities 
are stocked with people. Because of 
the great and constant stream of rural 
migration, the agricultural community 
greatly influences the character of the 
whole country. Blood infused from 
the country districts is the life blood 
of our professions. Since national 
character is so dependent upon the 
rural districts, it is imperative that 
high ideals and strong characters pre- 
dominate there. 

In the development of our agricul- 
tural communities all rural social 
agencies have a part. The develop- 
ment of the ‘whole community is in 
direct proportion to the development 
of its social institutions and the proper 
performance of their various functions. 
The most efficient of these institutions 
are the home, the school and the 
church. The greatest of these is the 
church for in all ages and in all lands it 
has vitally influenced the moral tone 
of both the home and the school. The 
home and the school have always been 
the strongest in the development of 
character when in the closest social 
touch with the church. 


Economists, in discussing present 
day conditions in the rural church, tell 
us that it is lost, that it is struggling for 
its very existence, that it has failed in 
the proper performance of its social 
mission. It has suffered great loss by 
reason of rural migration. In many 
instances a little group of weather- 
beaten stones, rearing their solemn 
heads through a tangled mass of vines 
and briars, is the only remnant of a 
once powerful church. Existing 
churches are usually weak in numbers. 
They do not always accomplish what 
we expect of them. It is easy to find 
fault with the rural church but with all 
its faults, there are virtues, too. 
Today, realizing its economic weakness 
and its social short-comings, the rural 
church is making an honest effort to 
know what it must do in order to be 
made efficient in the performance of 
its duties. It is not dead. It is not 
even as much asleep as some would 
have us believe. We can still sing 
with the poet: 

“We thank Thee that Thy church unsleeping, 

While earth rolls onward into light, 

Through all the world Thy watch is keeping 

And rests not now by day or night. 

The voice of prayer is never silent 
Nor dies the strain of praise away.” 


The rural church, in its attempts to 


strengthen itself, is offered many 
remedies; some good, others not in any 
way adapted to its needs. In order 
that any real progress be made it is 
essential that the church realize that 
its mission is two-fold—the regenera- 
tion of the individual and the reforma- 
tion and development of rural society. 
The gospel of Christ which the church 
is to preach is social as well as individ- 
ual. It proclaims individual and social 
regeneration, individual and _ social 
salvation. The church must have a 
high appreciation of its real worth to 
the community and a deep conscious- 
ness of its great responsibility. It 
must regard the rural migration which 
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is largely responsible for its economic 
weakness, not as a calamity, but as a 
wonderful opportunity to influence the 
moral tone of the whole nation. The 
rural church which properly under- 
stands its mission and is faithful and 
efficient in the performance of its duties 
is a wonderful power for human welfare. 

Present day discussions of the rural 
church all center around its mission of 
social service. In its efficiency here, 
it is found wanting. If the rural 
church expects to be a strong, sturdy 
organization, it must be more efficient 
as an agent of social service. Church 
leaders fail very often in their under- 
standing of social service and have 
vague ideas as to its accomplishment. 
Prof. Carver of Harvard has given us 
this splendid definition. ‘Social ser- 
vice is anything which builds up a 
community and makes it strong, 


powerful, progressive and prosperous.”’ 
The rural church, if it is to take its 
proper place as a factor in the progress 
and prosperity of the community, 
must stand upon this broad platform. 
It must teach and preach social service 


in this broad constructive sense. This 
does not mean that it be made a social 
club. It is not the business of the 
church to provide amusement for the 
commynity. The installation of a 
bowling alley or a pool table will not 
make the church an efficient social 
service agency. It is not often neces- 
sary that the church concern itself 
directly with providing means of 
aesthetic enjoyment for its people. It 
should not attempt directly to be a 
training school in agriculture. In the 
performance of its social duties it is 
neither necessary nor desirable that the 
church attempt to organize the various 
machinery of rural society. It is not 
the province of the church to construct 
social machinery nor is it often adapted 
to be an effective executive of social 
movements. Its mission is higher. 
It is the dynamic of society for which 
the church is responsible but the 
dynamic which it furnishes must be a 
dynamic which will create, which will 
control social machinery independent 
of the organization of the church. 
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All social movements resolve them- 
selves finally into the personal element 
and what the church does in the way of 
social reformation must be accom- 
plished through the power of per- 
sonality. The proper development 
and control of this personality depends 
upon the function of the church as a 
place of worship. Worship is the 
primal activity of the church. Take 
worship out of the church and you 
leave no real reason for its existence. 
The church has a work which is dis- 
tinctively its own, and the proper 
performance of this work depends upon 
its being a place of worship. Through 
all the centuries of its existence, the 
Christian church has lived and devel- 
oped because it has been a centre of 
worship, for there is nothing so effective 
in attracting and holding men as this. 
It is the greatest unifying agency in the 
social world. It is inherent in the 
human heart to worship. Whether it 
be a god of wood or stone, the Un- 
known God or the Great Jehovah, no 
people have yet been discovered who 
did not worship something. There isa 
vast sense of incompleteness in the 
man who does not know its true mean- 
ing. He is like fruit that has ripened 
in the dark and not in the sunlight, 
inferior both in appearance and in 
quality. Man is not normal until he 
worships, and no community can be 
developed without normal men. In 
any attempt to reconstruct the dignity 
of a community or to develop its latent 
powers, the religious nature must be 
reckoned with. No form of amuse- 
ment, no aesthetic enjoyment, not even 
intellectual development can be al- 
lowed to take the place of worship in 
the rural church without seriously im- 
pairing its efficiency as an agency of 
true social service. 

When the church properly fulfills its 
function as a centre -of worship, it 
becomes immediately a great inspira- 
tional centre. True worship is the 
channel of power, the true foundation 
of character. Man looks upon his 
natural features in the glass but gazing 
all day long will not change one iota 
of his appearance. He turns away 
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forgetting even what manner of man 
he is. Not so with the true worshipper. 
Brought into contemplation of, and 
communion with, God in the solemn 
atmosphere of the Holy place, gazing 
upon Him with eyes of faith and holy 
fear, he sees himself in all his littleness, 
yet, through the influence of prayer 
and of praise in the worshipping assem- 
bly, he is filled with high ideals, with 
noble aspirations, and from the very 
fullness of his emotion cries out— 
“‘What good thing must I do?” 

But you say that the development 
of high ideals and noble aspirations 
means merely building castles in the 
air. Thoreau tells us, “If you have 
built castles in the air, your work need 
not be lost. That is where they ought 
to be. Now, put foundations under 
them.” If the church leads to high 
ideals, it must aid in their realization. 
It must help put in the foundations. 
Upon it lies the burden of an educator. 
It must be a training schoolin social ser- 
vice. Thechurch must teach men that 
there is nothing of itself common or un- 
clean. A man’s attitude towards his 
world has a great deal to do with his 
effectiveness and with his satisfaction 
in living. As a moral educator, the 
church must bring men into proper 
attitudes toward their environment. 
It must direct into proper channels the 
emotion kindled and fanned into flame 
by its worship. To make impressive 
its teaching of social service in the broad 
constructive sense, it must codperate 
with every institution which in any 
way affects the development of the 
individual. 

The rural 


church can only be 
developed to the limit of its efficiency 
through the normal, intelligent actions 


of those who constitute it. The mem- 
bers of the rural church themselves 
must make it the greatest socializing 
and spiritualizing agency in the com- 
munity. To accomplish this, it must 
have leaders. From whence are to 
come those who are to lead the church 
along the higher way? 

Long years ago, in the days when we 
are told God talked directly with men, 
the armies of Israel were on the eve of a 
great conflict. The King came to the 
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Lord with this question—‘‘Who shall 
order the battle?’’ who shall be set in 
the forefront to lead the charge—and 
the answer came from God himself— 
“The young men of the princes of the 
provinces.”” The solution of the prob- 
lems of the rural church, yes, of the 
whole country life problem, rests with 
the young men, the princes of the 
provinces. It depends upon young 
men born in the rural districts, familiar 
with rural needs, with rural conditions, 
with rural customs—young men who 
are filled with a love for the open 
country—young men in particular 
who have had the advantages of an 
agricultural training. Young men, 
the most fertile field for social service 
is the rural church. If you would 
serve your community, your state, 
your nation, give some of your time, 
some of your energy to making it what 
it ought to be, faithful and efficient in 
the performance of its functions as a 
place-of worship, a great inspirational 
centre,a training schoolin social service. 

Listen to the most heartrending cry 
of the ages. ‘‘No man careth for my 
soul!” It is the cry of the marginal 
man, the man on the outskirts of 
society. Having’ established the 
church upon a strong, deep spiritual 
basis, make it codperative with every 
institution, domestic, educational and 
social, in reaching the marginal man 
and in the development and control of 
the greatest power in the social uni- 
verse, the power of personality. 

Then will we hear with deeper mean- 
ing the grand prophecy of the beloved 
John—‘‘And I heard a voice from 
heaven saying, ‘Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men!’’”’ Then will the 
rural church be in truth a social service 
church, then will it be efficient in 
answering the cry, the world-wide cry: 
“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office will not kill. 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy. 

Men who possess opinions and a will. 

Men who have honor. Men who will not lie. 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 





ABSTRACTS OF FARMERS’ WEEK ADDRESSES 


By L. H. Bailey 


THE SELF-HELP IDEA IN COUNTRY- 
LIFE WORK 


Alt during the centuries the farmer 

has been a self-helper. He has 
been independent, has judged situa- 
tions by his own experience, and to a 
large extent has drawn his own con- 
clusions. The farmer is the owner and 
the manager of a business. He is not 
acogina wheel. He therefore needs 
a very broad experience, and also the 
habit of establishing his opinions and 
practices on the situation just as he 
sees it. 

The attitude of the institutions has 
been that they are to help the farmer 
in all his problems even though the 
farmer may be unwilling to receive aid 
in particular cases. This attitude 


must, of course, continue for disad- 
vantaged persons and disadvantaged 
regions; but the institutions are now 
called on to do so very much work 
that they must choose what they shall 


do, and they naturally will place their 
work where it will have the most effect. 
Localities that are not particularly 
crippled should bear a part of the 
responsibility and furnish a part of the 
money needed for welfare or extension 
work. It has long been a practice that 
local expenses of farmers’ institutes 
shall be borne by the locality. The 
agricultural work is placed in the 
public schools on the condition that 
the localities contribute their part. 
Such organizations as the Experimen- 
ters’ League, the cow-testing associa- 
tions, extension schools, and the like, 
also operate on this principle. Indus- 
trial fellowships are now being estab- 
lished by Cornell University in connec- 
tion with farmers’ organizations, these 
organizations advancing money to 
employ a fellow or expert, but the 
college to supervise the work ard to be 
responsible for its scientific accuracy. 
The locality will get very much more 
out of an enterprise of this kind than 
when the institution bears the full 
responsibility and carries the entire 
expense. 


Much is now being said about 
demonstration farms. So far as the 
College of Agriculture is concerned, it 
is glad to arrange demonstration or 
teaching plats on farms voluntarily 
with the farmer; but if permanent 
plats are desired, the people in the 
localities should have ownership in 
them, control them at least coépera- 
tively and have responsibility in them. 
The question of county agricultural 
agents is now beginning to receive 
attention. The agents should be to 
the agricultural community what the 
teacher is to the educational affairs and 
the minister is to the religious affairs. 
It may never be possible to find one 
man who can give expert advice on all 
the phases of agriculture in his locality, 
but he can establish instruction, set 
things going, act as the reporter of 
agricultural problems, and guide the 
people to particular sources of informa- 
tion. There is a bill now before the 
legislature that would allow county 
boards of supervisors to use county 
money for the development of agricul- 
tural resources. These county local 
agencies should be established, whether 
representing counties or other groups, 
largely on the initiative of the localities 
themselves. Competent men will be 
found gradually as time goes on; and 
the communities should be allowed to 
have them. Of course, these local 
agents ought to have very close rela- 
tions with all the agricultural institu- 
tions of the state, otherwise they can- 
not be the best guides. Naturally, 
some of these agents will attach them- 
selves to one institution and some to 
another, but they nevertheless ought 
to represent the application of the best 
teaching in their localities wherever the 
suggestions originate. 

There are several movements now on 
fyot to give federal aid for agricultural 
and similar education in the states. 
There should be more money for such 
education. It is immaterial whether 
this money comes from the state 
treasury or whether the people’s money 
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is disbursed back to them by congress; 
but it is of the very greatest import- 
ance how the control of such education 
is to be exercised. We have developed 
educational policies on state lines. 
Every one of the states may be con- 
sidered to be a great experiment sta- 
tion in educational, economic and 
social problems; and this is funda- 
mentally the great merit of the Ameri- 
can system of government. There is 
every probability that better results 
will be secured in the end by allowing 
such experiments to continue rather 
than to try to make any uniform or 
national system of education. The 
government should reimburse the 
states for a certain percentage of the 
money that the state expends in 
developing education along agricul- 
tural and domestic lines: Undoubt- 
edly it is possible to work out a plan of 
national codperation that will produce 
good results, but we must be careful 
not to violate the fundamental princi- 
ple that persons must help themselves, 
or to dilute the local application of 
educational methods, or to discourage 
educational experiments by states and 
localities. We are yet in the experi- 
mental stage in education. 

We are in danger of confounding 
education with government. Because 
we have established centralized sys- 
tems of police regulation, commerce 
regulation, quarantine, and the like, it 
does not follow that we should have 
centralized federal systems of educa- 
tion. A system of educational admin- 
istration is not education itself and the 
two should not be confused. 


The country-life discussion is the 
most important movement at the 
present time for the establishing of a 
real industrial democracy, and there is 
no other democracy than an industrial 
democracy. The reason why we have 
not had permanent democracies in the 
past is because they have not been 
industrial. If we have a real indus- 
trial democracy all the people must 
contribute to it and take part in it; 
and the nearer we can approach that 
result the better our civilization will be. 
The country-life movement, in all its 
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aspects, is doing more than anything 
else to contribute this spirit. 
* * * 


THE YORK STATE COUNTRY-BOND 


The York State Country-Bond has 
been much discussed since it was pro- 
posed a year ago, and a good many 
persons have wondered what kind of an 
organization was proposed. It is not 
the intention to found any new society 
or association for possibly we are tend- 
ing to over-organize our rural affairs. 
Many people cannot think of asso- 
ciated or codperative work without 
thinking also of constitutions and by- 
laws and officers and annual dues. A 
coéperative movement should be pro- 
jected that has none of these usual ele- 
ments of formal machinery. It was 
some five years or so ago that members 
of the Students’ Experimenters’ League 
resolved to bond themselves together 
for the purpose of furthering agricul- 
tural interests. The old students’ 
meeting was the beginning of what has 
now come to be Farmers’ Week. 
Many associations have gathered 
themselves around the Farmers’ Week 
epoch, all representing progress in the 
development of country life. If it is 
worth while for certain persons to bond 
themselves together for the betterment 
of agricultural practice, it is still more 
important for all the interests repre- 
senting Farmers’ Week to bond them- 
selves together for the betterment of 
country life in all of its aspects. The 
best association in the end is that 
which resolves itself about practical 
sentiment. Sentiment for country life 
progress ought to be sufficient to hold 
together in a loose relationship all 
interests centered in Farmers’ Week. 

On several occasions in every Farm- 
ers’ Week all the different organiza- 
tions and groups should come together 
to have discussions on subjects that 
are of interest to all of them. Every 
participant in Farmers’ Week, man, 
woman and youth, should consider 
himself or herself to be a member of the 
York State Country-Bond, meaning 
by that that the person is interested 
not only in his special department of 
work but also in the progress of the 
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movement as a whole and that he will 
be ready when he goes to his home to 
take part in any or all movements for a 
growing rural civilization and to lend 
his active interest and support to them. 
Publications, if there are any, should 
be available to all such persons; and 
they should all feel such a sense of 
personal obligation to the whole move- 
ment that they will be able to make 
suggestions and to inform themselves 
on broad rural movements. 

It was the opinion of Director Bailey 
that an informal union of all these 
forces might really accomplish much 
more, through its general spirit of fra- 
ternity, than any formal organization 
could accomplish even though it com- 
prised the very same persons. We 
very much need to put ourselves whole 
heartedly into these new movements 
rather than to feel that we must be 
personally subordinated to any regular 
machinery of operation. The best 
movements in the world are those that 
have a spirit in common but that are in 
formal ways more or less unorganic. 
The Empire State needs a recognized 
forward movement for country life, and 
such a movement comes naturally out 
of such forces as gather at Farmers’ 
Week. The York State Country-Bond 
might ,be another name for a consoli- 
dated Farmers’ Week; but it would be 
better to have the name used to desig- 
nate the exercises that bring all the 
groups into one, as Country-Bond 
Lectures, Country-Bond Demonstra- 
tions, Country-Bond Conferences, and 
the like. 

* * * 
ADDRESS TO THE NEW STATE RURAL 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


The College of Agriculture welcomes 
every organization, new and old, that 
has for its purpose the unselfish evolu- 
tion of country life. In this spirit we 
welcome the New York State Rural 
Engineering Society. We hope that it 
may organize itself quickly and get to 
work with definite problems. 

The earth must be conquered and 
man must learn to adapt himself to it. 
The conquest is to lie very largely in 
the application of human ingenuity and 
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skill to the surface of the planet. Man 
multiplies himself and augments his 
skill when he operates by means of a 
machine. We have suffered much in 
times past from the fact that farmers 
have not been mechanics-minded. 
Those who are mechanics-minded have 
gone off into cities and into other occu- 
pations, but we now see the time when 
the farm lad who has a knack for 
machinery will find ample opportunity 
to express himself directly on the farm 
and to satisfy his desire for wheels, 
pulleys, cogs and prime motors. A 
rural engineering society could exer- 
cise a tremendous influence in develop- 
ing this spirit amongst the country 
folk and thereby make country life 
much more effective than it ever has 
been before. The conquest of the 
surface of the earth lies very largely 
with the farmer and with the mechanic 
and engineer. 


We have given much attention to the 
study of the chemical and biological 
aspects of agriculture, in soils, fertili- 
zers, spraying materials, feeding ani- 
mals, breeding, and the like; but we 
have given relatively little attention to 
the real principles that underlie good 
farm machinery and good farm en- 
gineering. There has also been a wide 
separation between the manufacturers 
of farm machinery on the one hand and 
the farmer on the other. There has 
been no means whereby the two could 
come together for the discussion of 
their common problems, and whereby 
rational and unbiased tests could be 
made in a broad way of all the tools, 
contrivances and machines that are 
applied on our farms. 


As an administrator of an educa- 
tional institution, I have been much 
interested in the past few years to see 
the development of the taste for 
mechanics and machines and engineer- 
ing in the minds of farm boys. The 
development of machinery for the land 
has really only begun, although we 
have come to think of the American 
farm machinery as having solved our 
mechanical problems. The introduc- 
tion of the internal-combustion engine 
has brought with it a whole new set of 
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problems and of possibilities. We now 
know that we can install an engine to 
do the work of much of the hired help, 
and at the same time accomplish more 
work and more effectively. We shall 
now find a whole series of minor 
machines and devices for the farm and 
also for the kitchen and household 
arising from the gasoline engine. We 
are also beginning to utilize the small 
water power in our hill country, and 
we shall use wind power. We shall be 
able to light. our buildings and to make 
the farm mechanically as effective as 
the city occupations and city homes. 
I think that we are yet scarcely in sight 
of the evolution that the application of 
machinery and of engineering is going 
to introduce in the rural districts; and 
all this machinery will make the farm 
not only more effective but very much 
more attractive to inquisitive young 
minds. 

I hope that this society may do 
something to bring about a real rural 
interest in the testing of farm tools 
and machines. Why should not a 
good plowing-match be the center of a 
local fair in a rural community? Why 
should we not again have something as 
good as the Utica plow-trials of forty 
or more years ago? Why should we 
not encourage the inventiveness of all 
the boys on the farm to improve 
machinery so that it will exactly fit 
rural conditions? We are breeding 
animals and plants; why should we 
not also teach the improvement of 
tools and implements and machines 
and farm roads and all the rest? Why 
should there not be some recognized 
way of testing farm machinery so that 
standards may be developed and 
reliable publications may be produced? 
The whole question of the develop- 
ment of the mechanics-mind and 
engineering-mind on the farms is now 
before us, and this society comes in 
the nick of time. 

* * * 


THE EDUCATIONA POSITION 


MARKET-GARDENER 

The men who follow the pursuit of 
market-gardening usually live in 
special regions, and mostly in very 
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close relation with some large city or 
with some direct means of communica- 
tion. Their lines of work and direc- 
tion of thought have more or less iso- 
lated them from the large body of 
agriculturists. Although living close 
together in special areas, they have not 
been effectively organized, undoubt- 
edly very largely because they are 
such strong personal competitors. On 
all the large questions of public policy, 
however, their interests are identified 
with farmers in general. All the 
technical and scientific problems relat- 
ing to soil, fertilizer, crops and manage- 
ment are purely agricultural questions. 
They would profit greatly by a close 
association with the agricultural inter- 
ests; and the agricultural interests in 
turn should receive very great help 
from the market-gardeners in the way 
of good instruction in intensive tillage 
and high cropping. 

The organization of the New York 
State Vegetable Growers’ Association 
last year probably marks the beginning 
of an epoch in the vegetable-gardening 
business of the state. The problems 
common to the business will be dis- 
cussed in this Association; and as the 
Association meets at Farmers’ Week 
in connection with other agricultural 
interests, it will find itself articulated 
with the general discussion of country- 
life affairs. The vegetable-gardeners 
will contribute their skill to the discus- 
sion of many of the questions involved 
in the situation. 


The vegetable-gardeners need to 
organize themselves educationally. 
They have not had close relation with 
the agricultural educational institu- 
tions. One reason for this is that the 
institutions themselves have not been 
prepared to meet the needs of the vege- 
table-gardeners; but this situation is 
now beginning rapidly tochange. The 
institutions will now meet the situation 
as rapidly as the~ market-gardeners 
demand that it be met. It is coming 
to be a habit amongst certain groups 
of farm people to send their sons and 
daughters to college to receive an 
education by means of agricultural 
subjects. This habit should be formed 
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by the market-gardening people. The 
progress of the business will depend in 
the long run on the special education 
that the sons and daughters of the 
business receive. The educational out- 
look on market-gardening will in the 
end be of more service to it than any 
other outlook or movement touching 
its public relations. 
* * * 
THE NEED OF A UNION OF DAIRY 
INTERESTS 

In welcoming the annual meeting of 
the Dairy Students’ Association at 
Farmers’ Week, Director Bailey urged 
that the manufacturing and commer- 
cial dairy interests of the State organize 
as an industry for the purpose of safe- 
guarding their common welfare and of 
developing their business educationally. 
There are about twenty-three hundred 
dairy establishments in the State, 
representing cheese factories, creamer- 
ies, skimming stations, and shipping 
companies. These represent the com- 
mercial dairy interests of the State aside 
from the personal or farm-dairy busi- 
ness. His suggestion was to the effect 
that these twenty-three hundred 
organizations might contribute pro 
rata a certain sum of money for the 
purpose of providing a fund that 
would employ an agent to look after 
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their common interests in the way of 

legislation, transportation, marketing, 
and the like, and to have a small 
margin that could be devoted to public 
welfare work in dairying. Such or- 
ganizations exist elsewhere; and there 
is a national organization that is 
established on a similar basis. The 
common commercial problems are 
sufficient to call for such a plan of 
working together; but the educational 
results that necessarily would follow 
such an organization would probably 
in the end comprise the greatest bene- 
fit. Director Baily had no suggestions 
to make as to the machinery of such an 
organization; but he recommended 
that the dairymen come together on 
the basis of financial contribution and 
for the purpose of maintaining organi- 
zations that would be continuously 
active through the year and that should 
meet the practical problems that come 
before the commercial dairyman or 
associations of dairymen from day to 
day. Such an organization should not 
attempt to control production, or to 
control prices; but it could have great 
influence in regulating practices, in 
finding markets, in preventing waste, 
and in exercising wise influence on 
legislation affecting all the people in 
the dairy business. 


DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES DURING 
FARMERS’ WEEK 


DEPARTMENT OF PLANT BREEDING 


A new phase of conservation was 
put forth in the remarks of Dr. A. W. 
Gilbert of this University in an 
address during Farmers’ Week. He 
showed how greater yields per acre of 
potatoes and such staple crops could be 
produced without the addition of a very 
large amount of plant food. He told 
how we may better feed the millions 
without an excessive drain upon our 
soils. 
the farmer by giving him better 
varieties with higher yielding powers. 

The average yield of potatoes in 
New York State for the last ten years 


Plant Breeding can do this for. 


is very low, less than go bushels per 
acre. Some years drought causes 
these low yields, but the chief reason is 
the lack of highly bred seed. In the 
course of his remarks, Professor Gil- 
bert pointed out how yields of 300 
bushels or more per acre might easily 
be obtained if they had good care and 
the proper strains were used. These 
great yields may be obtained without 
the addition of excessive quantities of 
fertilizer which needs to be conserved 
if our agriculture is always to flourish. 

The same methods are used in breed- 
ing plants as in the breeding of animals. 
The best individuals are sought and 
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used to breed from for the production 
of future races. Thus, in the course 


of a few generations of pedigreed breed- 
ing, a strain may be produced of high 
yielding capacity. 

* 


Dr. H. J. Webber, Professor of 
Plant-Breeding in the New York State 
College of Agriculture, in his address 
on the ‘Improvement of the’ Hay 
Crop” before a general audience in 
attendance at Farmers’ Week, gave 
the results of important investigations 
in the breeding of timothy. As timo- 
thy is the most valuable crop culti- 
vated in the State, these results should 
be of great interest to farmers. 

In 1910, seventeen new varieties 
gave an average yield per acre of 7,451 
pounds and seven check plats planted 
with good ordinary timothy in the 
same year and under the same condi- 
tions gave an average yield of 6,600 
pounds-per acre. The seventeen new 
varieties thus gave an average increase 
per acre of 851 pounds. 

Ordinary timothy usually begins to 
deteriorate very soon after planting 
and meadows run out so that fields are 
rarely kept in timothy more than two 
or three years. The new sorts, on the 
other hand, have been selected for their 
great vigor, rust resistance and length 
of life. They would, therefore, be ex- 
pected to improve for several years 
rather than run out. This factor is 
shown in the second year crop. Inthe 
season of 1911, the seventeen new 
varieties gave an average yield of 7,153 
pounds per acre, while the seven check 
plats only gave an average yield of 
4,091 pounds per acre. The average 
increased yield of the seventeen new 
sorts in 1911 was thus 3,062 pounds per 
acre, being an increased yield of over 
one and one-half tons per acre. A 
bulletin describing these experiments is 
now in press and may be obtained by 
writing to the College. 

* * * 


DEPARTMENT OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 

Butter and cheese makers should be 
good judges of the products they are 
making. It is hard for a man who is 
tied to one place nearly every day in the 


year, which is true of the butter and 
cheese maker, to become a good judge. 
In view of the educational value to the 
manufacturer of inspecting and com- 
paring butter and cheese of various 
qualities, the Department of Dairy 
Industry organized an amateur judging 
of butter and cheese contest as.a part 
of Farmers’ Week program. To inten- 
sify the interest the department’ offered 
a premium to the winner, of a gold 
filled Cornell University seal watch 
fob, and a sterling silver fob of the 
same design to the man taking second 
place. 

Ten 60 lb. tubs of butter from 
Specials to Seconds and cheese of 
different makes were secured from the 
New York market. 


The ten samples of cheese were 
scored separately by Mr. G. A. Smith 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, Mr. Clayton Dutton, agent 
of. the N. Y. State Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. W. W. Fisk, of 
the Department of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University. After all the 
judges had placed their scores on all 
of the packages the average of their 
reports was taken as the final judg- 
ment. The butter was scored by 
Messrs..H. L. Ayres and E. S. Guthrie 
of the Department of Dairy Industry 
at Cornell University. The final score 
was reckoned in the same way as in the 
cheese. 


The contestants’ papers were marked 
and the winners ascertained as follows: 
For instance on the butter, fifty per 
cent of the consideration was on the 
score and fifty percent on the criti- 
cisms. On flavor, if the contestant 
was not further than one point from 
the average of the judges’ score, he was 
given a perfect mark. Further than 
one point he was cut one per cent. for 
each one-fourth point. .On body, if he 
scored not further than one-half point 
from the judges’ he was given perfect 
and then cut one per cent. for each one- 
fourth point. On color, salt and 
package if the score was not the same 
as the judges’ a cut was made at the 
same rate as on flavor and body. The 
criticims were read to the judges by a 
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clerk and the averages of the grades 
were used in placing the contestants. 
The judges had no idea whose papers 
they were grading until the clerk 
announced that the job was done. 

Mr. J. B. Rowe won first place in 
butter and E. A. Beckwith second 
place. 

Mr. A. W. Beaupre won first place 
on cheese and Mr. J. H. Kelly second 
place. 

* * * 

An address was given on the tests 
and control of moisture in butter by E. 
S. Guthrie. It was stated that the 
farmer and creameryman in the making 
of butter were in the field of the pure 
food manufacture and that it was right 
that his operations be controlled by 
law. The audience was given to 
understand that according to a regula- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment butter containing 16% or over 
of moisture was considered adul- 
terated. A heavy taxation was made 
on such butter. Also the maker must 
take out a license for making adul- 
terated butter. A few students 
assisted the speaker in the operation of 
a moisture test and the process which 
is as simple as the running of a Bab- 
cock test for fat in dairy products was 
explained. The speaker tried to make 
it clear to the audience that the factor 
that is most important in the con- 
trolling of moisture incorporation in 
butter is temperature in the cream 
during the churning process and in the 
butter at the time of working. If the 
temperature is high in the cream a high 
amount of water will be incorporated 
in the butter’ and in the working process 
more moisture will be expressed when 
the temperature is low. 

* * * 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


Professor Walter Mulford of the 
newly established Department of For- 
estry took up the subject of the 
forestry problem in New York State. 
Professor Mulford stated that about 
40% of the land of New York received 
no special care except the fire protec- 
tion given by the State Conservation 
Commission and some private owners 
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of forests in some parts of the State. 
He claimed that New York State is 
neglecting the chance of raising the 
best timber crops on about 12,000,000 
acres. This land at present is covered 
with uncared for timber or brush or is 
bare. The State Conservation Com- 
mission and many private owners are 
doing splendid work in planting forest 
trees, but the area thus covered is 
exceedingly small compared with the 
enormous area receiving no care other 
than protection. This area may be 
roughly divided into three parts: 
The Adirondacks and Catskills (about 
6,000,000 acres); the farm woodlots 
(about 4,000,000 acres); and the 
wooded hills and extensive stretches 
of sandy or rocky non-agricultural 
lands (about 2,000,000 acres). 

Professor Mulford said in part: 

“The forestry problem of New York 
State is, therefore, to aid the State 
Conservation Commission in increas- 
ing the amount of care given to the 
mountain sections; to improve the 
farm woodlots; and to make possible 
by proper legislation the care of the 
large forest areas outside of the moun- 
tains by allowing them to be bought 
and managed as county forests wher- 
ever desirable. Such county forests 
would keep the non-agricultural lands 
usefully busy and would go a long way 
toward paying county taxes. County 
forests have long been in use in Europe 
and found very successful. They 
form one of the central features of the 
European forestry system, where they 
pay almost, if not all, of the county 
taxes. The city of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, has a city forest which has been 
under management for about one 
thousand years. This forest of only 
about 4000 acres now pays a large part 
of the city taxes. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has already made the estab- 
lishment of county and city forests 
constitutional.” 

* * * 


DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 
On Friday of Farmers’ Week dele- 
gates from various florists’ societies 
and clubs assembled at the College of 
Agriculture to consider the organization 
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of an association of persons interested 
in floriculture. In welcoming them to 
the College of Agriculture, Director 
Bailey called attention to the great 
importance of floriculture in the state 
as represented by the census figures. 
In the twelfth census, the value of 
florists’ crops was ninth among the 
agricultural products of the state, being 
exceeded only by such staple things as 
hay and forage, potatoes, orchard 
fruits, corn, forest products, and the 
like. The value of flower crops were 
nearly three million of dollars. Proba- 
bly few people realize how extensive 
the floricultural business is and how 
much the output is worth. 

Probably the florists are the most 
skillful of all classes of farmers in pro- 
ducing great yields from the soil. A 
greenhouse man will grow a begonia 
that is several times larger than the soil 
and the pot in which it is grown. He 
gets as near the maximum result from 
a given quantity of soil as any person 
is able to secure. The educational 
importance of this fact also cannot be 
overlooked. The people should under- 
stand what are the possibilities of a 
handful of soil. 

These remarks are made for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the educational 
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significance of floricultural operations 
as well as their importance as measured 
by census figures. An industry as im- 
portant as this ought to be represented 
in organization. Florists’ clubs and 
societies in New York are now all local. 
It would be inadvisable to lessen the 
work or the importance of any one of 
these local units, for each one has an 
important work to do; but a delegate 
society could guide florists’ affairs and 
could unite the different clubs to the 
benefit of the occupation as a whole. 
It has been said that the florists have 
never asked anything of the state 
that has been granted. If this is 
true, it shows either that they have no 
needs that the state can supply or else 
that they have not asked effectively. 
It may not be important for the florists 
to organize for this purpose, but this is 
an illustration of the fact that there 
has not been a solidification of effort. 
There are great problems of transpor- 
tation, marketing, and other semi- 
public questions that a state organiza- 
tion could attack with great profit to 
the business as a whole, as well as 
technical questions that might be dis- 
cussed for the information of individual 
florists. State interest in floriculture 
should be represented in organization. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


By Lloyd S. Tenny 


Formerly connected with the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington, D.C. 


(Continued from the March number of the Cornell Countryman) 


Would that our fruit men located 
around Rochester might take notice 
of what has been accomplished here in 
California. How crude and amateur- 
like our efforts in the way of marketing 
fruit appear in comparison! 

While it is necessary to have an 
incorporated body, yet the capital 
stock must be put in on the non-profit, 
or stated profit-sharing basis. Let me 
be very clear and specific with regard 
to this point, for it is vital. Many 
organizations have failed because of 
disregard for this point. The capital 
stock for a local association, such as 


we would need at home, must come 


from the growers. If we needed five 
thousand dollars and had one hundred 
growers, then each grower should take 
out fifty dollars of stock. Where it is 
not possible to have things come out so 
evenly as this illustrates, then there 
should be a regulation which will pro- 
hibit any one grower taking over a 
certain specified sum. No one man 
should or can predominate in the 
financial part of an _ organization. 
They should share as nearly as possible 
alike. Noman should put money into 
capital stock expecting to get large 
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returns. He should be satisfied with 
no returns at all. It is taken for 
granted that he is putting his money 
into the association, not to make large 
interests on this meagre investment, 
but to establish, or for the purpose of 
establishing an organization which will 
market his fruit at satisfactory prices. 
It is well to have stated in the by- 
laws of your constitution that no 
dividend greater than five or six per 
cent. annually shall ever be declared 
on the capital stock. If your associa- 
tion finds at the close of its year’s busi- 
ness that all expenses have been paid, 
a six per cent. dividend declared, and 
yet there remains a comparatively 
large sum of money in the treasury, 
then it should return this sum, or as 
much of it as it wishes to the shippers— 
who will be stockholders that is true— 
but the return should be made in pro- 
portion to the number of boxes, bar- 
rels, or cars of fruit each shipper has 
marketed through the organization. 
The idea, therefore, of having a 
manager or any Officer attempting 
to get his salary in whole or part, from 
dividends declared from stock, is 


wholly out of keeping with successful 


codperation. Stock watering is un- 
heard of in such an organization. 
These points are vital for the success 
of a united effort, and yet they are 
often violated in attempting codpera- 
tion. 

Another point which has caused 
much discussion, and has been at the 
root of considerable trouble is the 
relation between the central organiza- 
tion and its individual members. 
How shall these members be bound to 
the organization? As an individual 
wishing to join the association, must I 
be compelled to ship all of my produce, 
or a certain definite portion of it, 
through the exchange; or may I use 
my choice, shipping if I so desire, or 
selling outside if that method suits me 
better. It would be very nice if this 
last method were possible. It appeals 
especially to the one inexperienced in 
coéperation, but a little serious 
thought on the subject will convince 
anyone that the only successful plan 
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will be the one, where the individuals 
are bound by a contract to ship 
through the organization. Without 
such a contract, how can the manager 
know what business he can expect? 
He arranges an office force, makes con- 
tracts of various kinds, expecting to 
have, let us say, two hundred cars of 
peaches to ship. But fall prices may 
be high. The farmers may be entirely 
satisfied with the offers made to them 
by local buyers. If there is no con- 
tract to hold them to the association, 
they will sell, and where is our poor 
manager left? His contracts are al- 
ready made. He has nothing with 
which to work. The codperative 
efforts are a failure. Moreover, if you 
are to start a codperative association 
for marketing your fruit, you are in a 
way becoming a competitor of the local 
fruit buyer. If, as a member of the 
association, you are permitted to sell 
outside; you ‘are really selimg to your 
own-competitor. One of the simplest 
methods employed by unscrupulous 
buyers to break down a codperative 
movement among farmers is to try to 
buy fruit or produce from members of 
the association, offéring.if necessary, 
sums larger than the ‘markets will 
warrant. In this way,’ ignorant ‘and 
inexperienced farmers, become dis- 
satisfied and either try to withdraw 
bodily from the association, or they 
cast a feeling of discouragement among 
their fellows or attempt to show that 
the manager is not capable of getting 
the prices offered by the outside buyers. 
While there are some exceptions it is 
the general rule that in order to be a 
success your association must make a 
written contract with each individual 
shipper, compelling him either to ship 
all or a certain portion of his produce 
through the central exchange, or in 
case he does not, to pay to the treasurer 
of the association’ a.certain specified 
amount for each paekage sold to an 
outside buyer. It is pretty well es- 
tablished that such a contract is per- 
fectly lawful and will hold in court. 
The courts of California have so held 
and I understand that it has been 
established as lawful in other states. 
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Very recently a county judge in Iowa 
ruled that such an agreement is 
unlawful and is made in restraint of 
trade. It is very doubtful, however, 
if the Supreme Court of the state will 
uphold this decision. 

These four principles, discussed al- 
ready, lie at the base of successful co- 
operation in my opinion. 

1st. There must be a common need, 
or at least some common ground be- 
tween the farmers or fruit-growers. 

2d. The organization must be an 
incorporated body. A loosely formed 
agreement will do as long as everything 
goes smoothly, but will not hold 
together when trouble arises. 


3d. The money for the capital 
stock must be put in on a non-profit 
sharing basis. The organization 
should not be run in other words to 
make money on the money actually 
invested. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is primarily to sell fruit — to 
reach other markets—to make more 
money growing fruit. The capital 
stock is necessary to bring about that 
end, but is only a means to another 
end. 


4th. In the last place, there must 
be a second contract between the cen- 
tral organization and the individuals 
shipping through it. A simple promise 
on the part of the individuals that they 
will ship is not sufficient. 

If these principles are thoroughly 
understood at the time of organizing, 
and if the members join, understanding 
them, there is a pretty good chance for 
the association to live and to be a suc- 
cess. 

An objection to codperation, at 
least to a codperative packing house, 
is that a grower loses his identity. 
To some extent this is certainly true. 
It is possible to have codperation 
where each grower packs his own fruit 
and even where the individual lots are 
sold on their own merit. This method 
is better than no coéperation, proba- 
bly; but in actual working it has not 
been very successful, and one of two 
things has usually followed. Either 
the effort to codperate has finally 
ended in a failure, or the growers have 
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decided to “‘pool’’ their fruit— that is 
to mix their fruit, giving the growers 
credit on each load for a certain amount 
of each grade. The various prices 
received for any one grade during a 
certain period are averaged and every 
grower receives this average price for 
all the fruit of that grade contributed 
by him during the specified period. 

This practice of pooling their fruit is 
followed in the California Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Exchange and in the Florida Citrus 
Exchange in handling oranges. While 
the individual does not keep his iden- 
tity in selling, yet there is an additional 
incentive for him to grow good fruit in 
order to have his fruit grade as high as 
his neighbors, who may be shipping 
through some exchange. 

The greatest objection in not pooling 
is that it is difficult to maintain by 
other methods a sufficiently high 
standard of grading and packing, with- 
out which codperation never attains 
its best results. A fake pack, poor 
apples in the middle of the barrel and 
good ones at the end, peaches packed 
by the stovepipe method, and all such 
absolutely dishonest practices can 
never be practiced in a cooperative 
association, where a brand is being 
established and where the pack is being 
guaranteed. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE 


IN COOPERATION 


Failure in codperation may be due 
to violating any of the fundamental 
principles already discussed. On the 
other hand a group of men may set out 
with a perfect organization and yet fail. 
Farmers, in general, will over estimate 


their own capacity. Many are dis- 
trustful, not willing to give ‘up as large 
a portion of their farming operation as 
marketing their fruit to another man. 
Possibly over-conservatism is a better 
term to express this idea. To succeed 
you must have faith in each other. 
You must all stand on the common 
ground of wanting to better your 
marketing condition. When: discour- 
agement comes, there must be Loy- 
ALTY, and that spelled with capital let- 
ters. Disloyalty of members toward the 
organization itself, toward the manager 
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or board of control, or disloyalty even 
toward other shippers is pretty sure to 
disrupt the association. 


Again, failure may come and very 
often does through poor management. 
A man who cannot manage successfully 
his own business, seldom will answer 
for a manager for a codperative asso- 
ciation. A broad gauged, keen business 
man is needed, and such a man costs 
money these days. A few thousand dol- 
lars spent for such a man at the head of 
a large organization is money well spent. 
It goes without saying that asbolute 
honesty is necessary. Every act must 
be upright and above-board. Some 
associations have failed for want of a 
sufficiently large sum of money with 
which to start. The capital stock 
should be larger than you think at 
first. There are many unexpected 
expenses which must be provided for. 
Even asmall association should scarcely 
start out with less than five thousand 
dollars available. There are many 


other things which may disrupt a co- 
Operative movement, but if there is a 
loyal bunch of men back of the move- 
ment these difficulties may easily be 


overcome. 


But what lessons are there in all this 
for us—for the men engaged in growing 
apples, and pears and peaches and 
other fruits here in New York State? 
To make it more definite and to bring it 
home more forcefully, would the village 
of Hilton for instance, gain anything 
by a cooperative association, and by 
this I mean a real association, alive, 
active and doing business? Would it be 
reasonable under the conditions which 
exist there to expect such an organiza- 
tion to succeed? A body of farmers, 
largely potato growers, in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, had this same 
question for discussion four or five 
years ago. They decided in the 
affirmative and organized the Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, Farmers’ 
Exchange. During 1908—their first 
season—business amounted to some- 
thing over $450,000.00. Last sea- 
son, 1910, two years after beginning, 
the sum of business reached over 
$900,000.00. The total business for 
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1911, the figures for which have 
just been issued in the Treasurer’s 
Report, reached the immense sum of 
$1,499,500.00, lacking but $500 of 
making a sum equal to one and one- 
half million dollars. This certainly 
can be counted a success. The follow- 
ing is a statement regarding this co- 
Operative association, taken from the 
American Agriculturist which is of 
interest. 

‘Just as in other cases, this exchange 
had to fight intrenched interests which 
did not wish to see the farmers succeed. 
These interests adopted all the tricky 
tactics that have been the ruination of 
scores of exchanges all over the 
country. The principal dodge is to 
encourage the farmer to be disloyal to 
the exchange by inducing him to accept 
a few cents more than the exchange 
price. This is the deadliest weapon 
that the middleman can use.”’ 

The General Manager in his report 
says: 

At an annual meeting a year ago, our 
membership was 735. It has now 
reached 1049. At the close of 1910, 
our paid in capital stock was $49,370. 
In the year, this increased to $74,285. 
At a recent directors’ meeting a divi- 
dend of 5% was declared. 

About July 1, 1908, before we had 
really done any business, standing here 
in this court room, we made this state- 
ment: ‘You have started out to 
establish a business of your own that 
will grow to be greater than you in 
your wildest fancies have conceived; 
not a $1000; nor a $10,000; nor a 
$100,000; nor yet a $500,000 business; 
but a business that inside of five years 
will reach $1,000,000 a year.”” This 
statement was looked upon as perhaps 
a possibility but not at all likely a 
probability, and yet, gentlemen, we 
are here today to say that this predic- 
tion has now become a reality. 

Our total business for the year, 1911, 
is $1,499,500. Do you fully under- 
stand just what an immense business 
thisis? There is noreason why Hilton 
and other neighboring towns cannot 
organize and support such an organi- 
zation. 





THE TWELFTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


By E. C. Heinsohn, 15 


"THE Twelfth Annual Banquet of the 

College of Agriculture, held in 
the Armory, February 21, proved to be 
even larger and more successful than 
those of former years. Fully six 
hundred guests sat down at the tastily 
arranged tables and partook of a most 
excellent dinner. While the dinner 
was being served, the banqueters were 
entertained by numerous selections of 
popular airs furnished by Coleman’s 
Orchestra. 

After the dishes had been cleared 
away, the toastmaster, H. B. Knapp, 
12, introduced as the first speaker of 
the evening, Mr. L. C. Corbett, ’90, of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who spoke in behalf of the 
Alumni. The alumni, said Mr. Cor- 
bett, are united and organized in the 
Students’ Association to aid in the 
extension of agricultural information. 

The next speaker, Prof. A. W. 
Gilbert, representing the Faculty, 


described the relations existing between 


the students and teachers. Instruction 
does not count for everything; students 
develop more outside the classroom than 
in. The duty of the faculty, he con- 
tinued, is to train men to be leaders and 
if success is to be attained, students, 
alumni and faculty must codperate. 
In conclusion, he declared that there 
are four things which a farmer should 
do: he should be able to make a good 
living on his farm; raise and educate a 
family; be auseful citizen; and finally 
leave his farm in better condition than 
he found it. 

David Elder, ’12, then spoke in 
behalf of the students. In a plea for 
unity, he stated that the students 
should organize while here so that when 
they leave to go out into the world, 
they can be a solid unit. With united 
effort, in the future we can help to 
make agriculture the stay and strength 
of the nation in time of war and the 
support in time of peace. 

Hon. James W. Robertson, of the 


Department of County Life of Canada, 
was the fourth speaker. In regard to 
“Education for Rural Life,” he de- 
clared that it is the work of Cornell 
students to put life, strength and 
vitality into the rural community. It 
is the duty of the younger generation 
to check the modern tendency to seek 
the easy path in life for in the accom- 
plishment of worthy undertakings hard 
work is necessary. 

“Uncle Henry’”’ Wallace of Iowa fol- 
lowed with a powerful address in which 
he outlined the moral and educational 
forces at work for country life. The 
students of Cornell, he said, are helping 
to build a fine rural civilization. 
“‘When you return to your homes, so 
far as God helps you,” he exclaimed, 
“make the community wherein you 
live a better place, better in society, 
better in manners, better in farming, 
better in everything, because you live in 
it.”” No civilization ever has or ever will 
endure after its agriculture goes down 
and thereis no country that would not 
be better for its further development. 

Dean Bailey was next called upon 
for remarks. He spoke about oppor- 
tunity and its importance in life. 
If any successful business man be 
asked when the turning point of his 
life occurred, he will probably answer 
that it was the result of an accident. 
Therefore, we should always be alert 
and ready for opportunity. If our 
lives show integrity, honesty, and a 
desire to do our best, and if we take 
advantage of every opportunity, we 
surely will make a success of life. 

The last speaker of the evening was 
Prof. Shearer. With stereopticon 
views he described the development of 
Cornell University, -showing how it 
began with Sage Chapel and a few 
wooden buildings and grew to its 
present size. His views and remarks 
vividly brought to attention the won- 
derful advancement which Cornell has 
made. 
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The Cornell Univer- 
sity Club of New York 
held its thirty-second 
annual dinner on 
March the fifth, 1912, in honor of 
Dean Bailey. The dinner was of 
special significance, not only because 
of the high tributes and praise paid to 
the Dean for his contributions to 
agricultural education, and particu- 
larly for his work in the Cornell College 
of Agriculture; but also because the 
recognition thus given by the alumni 
of all the Colleges of Cornell, to Dean 
Bailey in his position as director of the 
College of Agriculture, marks a dis- 
tinct and momentous step forward in 
the process of evolution of the College 
of Agriculture, and even in all agricul- 
tural science; for by such recognition 
the Agricultural College is placed on a 
plane with the other colleges of the 
University, and the science of agricul- 
ture on a plane with other sciences. 
The College of Agriculture in its 
early days, was looked upon somewhat 
in the light of a trade school, and the 


A Recognition 
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“Aggies” were treated more or less as a 
joke, by the cultured ‘“‘Highbrows”’ of 
the institution; and in fact, in certain 
large universities, where the agricul- 
tural college is segregated from its 
university, this condition actually 
exists today to a greater or lesser 
degree. Fortunately, the founder of 
Cornell, with his rare foresight, and 
democratic ideals, so started this insti- 
tution that the Agricultural College, 
and the other Colleges should grow up 
side by side. From the first, the 
standard of the College of Agriculture 
has been gradually rising till today it 
is ranked at least as high as the other 
Colleges of the University, and the 
constant association of the students of 
this college with those of the other 
colleges, in all University activities, 
and on an equal basis, has brought the 
latter students to a realization of the 
standard of the College of Agriculture, 
until now all the alumni of the Univer- 
sity are openly recognizing this col- 
lege, as evidenced by the New York and 
other alumni dinners, given this winter 
in Dean Bailey’s honor. A few details 
of the New York dinner may prove of 
interest. 

There were more than 
350 diners present in 
the big ballroom of the 
Waldorf. They sang 
“Alma Mater’’ before they sat down, 
and drank a toast to the President of 
the United States before the speaking 
began. The dinner was in honor of 
Director Bailey, and all the speakers 
told in what honor he was held not 
only, at Ithaca, but everywhere else. 
Andrew D. White sent a letter express- 
ing his admiration of Mr. Bailey, and 
so did President Schurman, who was 
unable to be present on account of a 
death in his family. 


The New 
York Dinner 
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The cover of the menu card was a 
drawing by André Smith, ’o2, depicting 
the energy and multifarious activities 
of Dean Bailey. Singing was provided 
by members of the University Glee 
Club of New York, who were led by 
Bob Burns, ’07. 

Louis A. Fuertes, ’97, was toastmas- 
ter, and with him and Dean Bailey 
at the speakers’ table were Ira A. 
Place, ’81, president of the Cornell 
Club; Mirza Ali Kuli Kahn, the Per- 
sian Minister; W. C. Brown, president 
of the New York Central Railroad; 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Dr. L. O. 
Howard, ’77, Oscar T. Crosby, J. A. 
Holmes, ’81, G. A. Post, J. G. White, 
"85, R. J. Le Boeuf, ’92, John DeWitt 
Warner, ’72, General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, Dr. W. M. Polk, Dr. A. H. 
Sharpe and others. 

Mr. Place took advantage of his 
position as presiding officer to hand 


the first bouquet to Director Bailey. 
He said that we had many men who 
could teach farming, but only one 
man who could idealize farming— 
raise it above the level of the earth 


into the realm of the ideal. Then he 
surrendered the gavel to Louis Fuertes, 
who was welcomed with a short yell 
and an “Ach, Louis!” Dr. Howard 
was the first speaker called on. He 
told some good stories and wound up 
by saying that Bailey was by far 
the strongest attractive force in the 
faculty, and that if he ever thought of 
leaving again the people up at Ithaca 
must lock him up in that beautiful 
new agricultural building and keep him 
there by force. 
Then Director Bailey 
was called to his feet 
with the long yell— 
Cornell’s twenty-one 
So many kind things had 


The Dean’s 
Talk 


gun salute. 
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been said of Director Bailey that when 
he had a chance to speak he said he 
knew now how the pancake felt when 
the molasses was poured over it. He 
told about his early days as a boy on 
the farm and said that even then he 
wondered if the birds and the flowers— 
all the environment of country life, in 
which he was so much interested, could 
not be made parts of a scheme of edu- 
cation that would quicken and enrich 
the life of the people who get their 
living from the soil. He said he loved 
the country folk whose parents and 
grandparents were farmers before them. 
He had tried to catch their point 
of view and to find the education 
that would benefit them. The work 
of a college of agriculture was not 
teaching only, he said. It was welfare 
work, too. He spoke a word for the 
short-course students, saying that their 
presence helped to keep the college 
true to its ideals and to keep it from 
getting into a rut. He showed how 
undeveloped were the forests and the 
streams of New York State, and how it 
was one of the duties of agricultural 
education to develop these resources 
for future generations. But most of 
all he talked of developing the resources 
of country life so that the lives of the 
people may be fuller and richer. Dean 
Bailey said that the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell was now having its turn 
in growing large. He thought the 
present rate of increase in the number 
of students was not likely to last. He 
expressed his gratitude to the Board 
of Trustees, which had supported him 
at times when his ideas had to be taken 
on faith. He concluded by reiterating 
his desire to get out of harness and 
give his time to studies of which he 
had dreamed all his life, and said that 
when the time came for him to resign 
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the work of the college to other hands 
he hoped his friends would let him 
go. 
Then Dr. Wiley and Mr. Brown 
took their turns at speaking well of 
Dean Bailey, as did Mr. Uscar T. 
Crosby, engineer, author and traveler, 
and lastly his excellency the Persian 
Minister, gave an interesting and 
charming talk, in which he quoted 
Persian classics of a period 3,400 
years before Christ wherein the tilling 
of the soil was glorified as one of the 
noblest of occupations. 


The spring season of 
the inter-college athle- 
tic activities opens with 
Agriculture five 
points in the lead, but the champion- 


Inter-College 
Athletics 
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ship is by no means secure. The other 
colleges will fight hard for first place in 
crew, baseball, and track, and if we 
are to retain the championship this 
year, we must work hard to win it. 
A large number of men have reported 
for rowing and the outlook for a strong 
crew is encouraging. 

The inter-college baseball season 
will open soon after Easter. All who 
are interested in baseball are urged to 
come out in order that there may be 
keen competition for each position on 
theteam. Those interested in running 
are likewise urged to begin work at 
once in preparation for the inter-college 
Track Meet which is held in May. 

There will be a big Ag. athletic 
rally on Tuesday evening, April 16th. 
Save the date and come. 


NEW YORK STATE DRAINAGE ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 215) 


experience with tile drainage which 
are regarded as the most forceful 
argument in favor of this type of 
improvement. 

Special emphasis in the discussion 
was laid upon the desirability of 
agricultural associations throughout 
the state giving at least one meeting 
per year to the discussion of drainage 
in their community. Mr. Schoentha- 
ler said in his prize paper that tile 
drainage, of which he has some six 
miles in all; has more than doubled 
the value of his farm, and instead of 
being obliged to “‘mud-in’’ his crops, 
waste seed and labor and get meagre 
returns, he now never gets a poor crop 
on his drained land. He says it is 
like putting money in the bank at 
from one to two hundred percent 
interest. 

Resolutions were passed strongly 
urging that the State establish pro- 
visions for loaning money to farmers 
for the purpose of tile drainage under 


the supervision of the conservation 
commission, and with suitable facilities 
for oversight. A resolution was also 
passed which emphasized the im- 
portance of investigations into a num- 
ber of phases in the construction and 
operation of tile drains, particularly 
the rate of drainage of different soils 
with different arrangements and depth 
of drains, quality of tile, etc. It was 
also agreed by resolution that the 
matter of freight rates on tile should 
be investigated, and a committee for 
that purpose was appointed. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, Irving C. H. 
Cook, South Byron; Secretary, Elmer 
O. Fippin, Ithaca; Treasurer, C. R. 
White, Ionia. Mr. James A. D. S&S. 
Findlay, of Salisbury Mills, was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee; C. R. Mellen, of Geneva, 
Chairman of Committee on Publicity; 
T. E. Martin, of West Rush, Chairman 
of Committee on Freight Rates. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


Bids for the new Auditorium of the 
College of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Clinic and Hospital buildings have 
been opened by Treasurer E. L. Wil- 
liams and the contracts awarded. 
Eight general contractors representing 
concerns located in Lowell, Mass., 
New York City, Buffalo, and Pittsburg 
figured on the buildings. August 
Metz Bros., of Buffalo, bid lowest, and 
as the figures came within the appro- 
priation for each building, were given 
the contract. It is expected that they 
will be completed on or before Nov. 1, 
1gI2. 

Mr. Green of the firm Green & 
Weeks, architects, remained in Ithaca 
with the contractors to arrange details 
necessary to enable them to start work 
immediately. The auditorium will be 
an imposing structure of brick and 
stone and will seat about 2,000 people. 
The Veterinary addition will consist 
of a main building with two wings. 
The structures will be of brick with 
limestone trimmings. 

* * * 


Thirty-one members of the senior 
class in the College of Agriculture 
availed themselves of the new privilege 
of graduation in February. Many of 
these have left the College in order to 
take up positions but quite a number 
have remained to take up graduate 
work. The list of graduates is as 
follows: 

B.S.in Agriculture: E.C. Auchter, 
A. F. Barss, A.B., A. S. Beatty, F. H. 
Clothier, Jay Coryell, H. R. Davis, A. 
F. Reyes, B.A., A. M. Goodman, L. 


C. L. Holby, J. L. Kraker, F. H. Lacy, 
C. E. Ladd, J. W. Law, L. R. Leick, 
T. J. McTarnaghan, E. L. Markell, J. 
P. Mendoza, Jr., E. H. Myer, F. A. 
Pearson, L. A. Polhemus, N. V. Puga, 
C. D. Shimmell, E. P. Smith, B.S., 
S. H. Stevenson, S. N. Stimson, J. L. 
Strahan, F. A. Tenny, Buchanan Ty- 
son, H. L. White, N. J. Whitney, C. G. 
Wooster. 
* * * 

The Extension Department has been 
very active among the farmers of New 
York State during the past month. 
Schools were conducted for a week at 
Kinderhook, -Mountainville, Keuka 
Park, Salamanca, and Albany. The 
following day’s program for the school 
at Keuka Park is representative: 


9:00-10:00 A. M. Lesson—Corn 
culture for New York State 
C. H. Myers 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Lesson—Diet and 
hygiene Mrs. IdaS. Harrington 
10:00-11:00 A. M. Lesson—The 
peach orchard - A. C. King 
II :00-12:00 A.M. Lesson—Under- 
drainage in the vineyards - 
F. E. Gladwin 
I :30—3 :00 P. M. Lesson—Clovers; 
their relation to other crops 
E. R. Minns 
2:00-4:00 P. M. Lesson and dsmon- 
stration—Sugar cookery 
Mrs. Harrington 
3:00-4:30 P.M. Grape diseases 
and their control F. E. Gladwin 


The Department has also planned 
to hold meetings in 32 rural districts 
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of the state during March. An ad- 
dress by a member of the faculty of 
this college will be the feature of these 
meetings. 

A new scheme to be inaugurated 
April 1st is the traveling school. A 
farm special will be run over the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad from 
Binghamton to Peru, Clinton County. 
This train will include laboratory cars 
for the definite study of plant diseases 
and insect pests, farm crops, animal 
husbandry, and domestic science. 
One or two coaches will be used for 
lectures on subjects of vital interest to 
the communities visited. The educa- 
tional features of the train will be in 
charge of this college. It is gratifying 
to note that stops of one-half to one 
day will be made at regular scheduled 
places so that the farmers may have 
the benefit of three to five hours of 
consecutive study in this traveling 


school. 
Bd ok ak 


During a recent visit of Professor 
Roth to Ithaca arrangements were 
completed for the new school of 
forestry which is to be a part of the 


College of Agriculture in full operation 
at the beginning of the next college 
year. 

The faculty has approved the follow- 


ing plans: The course is to cover five 
years leading to the degree given to the 
other students in the College of Agri- 
culture at the end of the fourth year. 

It will be arranged so that men who 
wish a shorter course can obtain a 
knowledge of elementary forestry in 
two years. The latter course is in- 
tended for students who wish to pre- 
pare for the management of small 
forest properties, to act as wood fore- 
men or as forest rangers. 

The Department of Forestry will 
also offer courses to the general agri- 
cultural student who is interested in 
the handling of the farm woodlot. 

Extension work will be conducted 
by the department in order to aid in 
the movement to improve the wood- 
lots of this state. Altogether forty 
university hours of technical forestry 
courses will be given. 
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One hundred and twelve students 
registered in the first class in farm 
forestry under Professor Bentley. 

* * * 


The delegates from the various floral 
organizations met here during Farmers’ 
Week to organize the New York 
Federation of Floral Clubs. Mr. W. 
F. Kasting of Buffalo, was elected presi- 
dent and John Young of New York 
was elected secretary. Professor Beal 
of the Department of Horticulture was 
appointed a member of the executive 
committee. 

The organization represents four 
thousand florists. Floriculture has 
rapidly grown in importance in this 
state. Dean Bailey stated in his 
address to the organization that the 
total value of the flower crop was 
ninth in importance in the last census. 
It is hoped to federate all the florists’ 
organizations in the state so that they 
may act togetherin promoting the art of 
floriculture and gardening under glass. 

* * * 


There are a number of students who 
desire summer farm work. Some of 
these who have lived on farms, need 
money, and others want practical ex- 
perience. Most of these students will 
be ready to begin work about the 
middle of June. Now, former stu- 
dents and other friends of the College 
of Agriculture, take this opportunity 
to help the present students. If you 
have need of help during the summer, 
write to the college acquainting us 
with the fact. 

* * * 

During Block week Dr. Gilbert 
gave a series of lectures at Farmers’ 
and Teachers’ Institutes on Long 
Island, speaking several times at 
Northport, Bridghampton, Riverhead 
and Southold. 

* * * 

Professor Cavanaugh addressed the 
Association of Civil Engineers on the 
‘Destruction of Weeds by the Use of 
Chemicals” on the evening of March 1, 
in Goldwin Smith C. 

* * * 

J. E. Turlington, a graduate student 

in the soils laboratory, has taken his 
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examination for Doctor’s degree. He 
has accepted a position with the 
Georgia Agricultural College, and left 
for that institution in February. 

* * * 


Professor Stocking made a trip to 
Cazenovia on March 5s, to talk on 
Clean Milk Production. 


* * * 


There were fourteen men registered 
in the one week course for Factory 
Managers in the Dairy Department 
during Farmers’ Week. 

* * * 


Mr. G. M. Cosh, gardener of the 
Horticultural Department, resigned 
March ist, to become superintendent 
of a range of greenhouses which is 
being erecte1 at Houston, Texas. 

* * * 


Mr. C. S. Wright, assistant in 
olericulture has resigned in order to 
enter comntercial work: Mr. Wright 
15; O8. css BE 


* * * 


Mr. G. J. Burt, B.S., ’11, assistant 
in floriculture has resigned to enter 
the employ of Townsend and Fleming, 
Landscape Architects of Buffalo. 
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The Department of Plant Physiology 
has developed a new method of grow- 
ing in pure cultures the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria which produce the _ root 
nodules of the leguminous plants. These 
cultures are made in sterilized soil. 
The practical value of cultures of the 
alfalfa and soy bean bacteria will be 
tested on a large scale during the sea- 
son through material sent to growers 
in various parts of the state. 


* * * 


The New York Ginseng Growers’ 
Association held its annual meet- 
ing at the College of Agriculture on 
March 28-30. There was an exten- 
sive exhibit of ginseng diseases. A 
portion of the time was devoted to a 
ginseng school with regular laboratory 
work in the Department of Plant 
Pathology. Professor Whetzel had 
charge of the arrangement of the meet- 
ing: Several: members. of the college 
staff were on the program, and Profes- 
sor W. A. Riley of the College of Agri- 
culture was present and gave a talk. 
It was expected that Dr. Ernst Bensy 
of the Michigan Agricultural College 
would be present and take part in the 
meeting. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


FARMERS’ WEEK AT THE NEW YORK 
STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
The New York State School of Agri- 

culture at Morrisville held its Second 

Annual Farmers’ Week during the 

week of January 22d. Many farmers 

from the central part of the state were 
in attendance. Besides the faculty of 
the school there appeared on the pro- 

* gram several noted out-of-state speak- 

ers and also representatives of other 

state agricultural institutions. 

Dr. H. J. Webber of Cornell ex- 
plained the wonderful possibility on 
the farm for plant improvement. Us- 
ing corn and timothy hay for illustra- 
tions, he showed how the time re- 
quired for maturing in the former 
could be materially shortened by 
selection and breeding, and the need of 


improvement in the latter. Timothy 
seed is now sold without any regard to 
variety although there are just as many 
varieties as we have of corn or any of 
the grains, and there is no doubt that 
the yield and quality of timothy hay 
would be improved if the farmer 
would recognize this fact. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. G. F. 
Warren of Cornell gave the results of 
the agricultural survey of sections of 
the state and proved with the farmers’ 
own figures the advantages of diversi- 
fied farming. While a few individuals 
found it hard to apply the average fig- 
ures to their conditions, yet it was evi- 
dent that the farmer who did not carry 
all his eggs in one basket was the one 
who was making the most money. 
Another surprising thing that the fig- 
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ures showed was the small profits that 
the average ‘farmer receives for his 
work and investments and the consid- 
erable number who were receiving no 
more than hired man’s wages. The 
encouraging part of it was that where 
the farmer used the proper manage- 
ment and business methods the farm 
paid well. 
* * * 
SOIL WATER 


Investigation on the soil water in 
certain agricultural sections of the 
country show that the ground water 
level is gradually sinking. 

The soil water is not only of interest 
as a geological agent but also as a 
natural agricultural resource. In very 
few sections of the United States is there 
sufficient rainfall during the growing 
season to promote good growth of 
crops. The soil water is the reservoir 
of moisture, accumulating during the 
non-growing season from which plants 
get water to promote growth. The 
fact that the water level is sinking 
serves to emphasize the importance of 
the conservation of all the water 
received by the soil during the year, 
by drainage, cultivation, etc. 

* * * 


ANOTHER RECORD OF COW TESTING 
ASSOCIATION 

So much has been said in these 
columns on the subject of cow testing 
associations that anything more seems 
superfluous. However, the following 
is a sample of the benefits of such an 
association. A farmer with a herd of 
eight cows found that in the first month 
of keeping records he lost 51% cents per 
cow. With the results of testing in 
mind, he sold five of his poorest cows 
and replaced them with as many good 
producers, altering also the methods of 
feeding. At the end of three months 
he was making a profit of $32.00 per 
month on his herd which was subse- 
quently increased to $50.00 per month. 

* * * 
FARM STOCK CENSUS 

The Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture reports 
that on January 1, 1912, the numbers 
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and values of the farm stock in the 
United States was as follows: 


Stock 

Horses 

Mules 

Milch Cows... 
Other Cattle . 
Sheep 

Swine 


Numbers Values 
20,508,000 $2,172,573,000 

4,362,000 525,600,000 
20,699,000 815,414,000 
37,260,000 790,064,000 
52,362,000 181,170,000 
65,410,000 523,328,000 


This is a loss in total numbers of about 
3,000,000 head and a loss in total value 
of $268,000,000 over January 1, 1911. 
The loss in total numbers is due 
primarily to the decrease in numbers 
of beef cattle and sheep, owing, proba- 
bly, to cutting up of the western 
ranges. It might be interesting to see 
the values per head of the different 
kinds of stock: 
1912 I9II 
$ 111.00 
125.00 
39-97 
20.00 
3-91 
9.00 


Sheep 
Swine 


It will seem from the above figures 
that the decrease in value of horses and 
swine make the total decrease in value 
as large as it is. 

BS * ok 


THE LAFEAN AND THE COLLIN BILLS 
The independent fruit - growers 
throughout the United States who 
appreciate the need of better prices for 
well packed fruit, should be particu- 
larly interested in the fate of the 
Lafean bill. This bill, introduced in 
the House of Representatives, Dec. 9, 
1910, and indorsed by the leading 
fruit-growers’ associations of the coun- 
try, provides for the uniform grading 
and packing of fruit. If it is passed, as 
a federal act it will be effective in all 
the states. Lacking the support of a’ 
strongly organized body of adherents, 
this bill has never been reported from 
committee for consideration. Right 
here is an opportunity for the constit- 
uents in every fruit-growing locality 
of the United States to demand of their 
representative his best effort in secur- 
ing the passage of the Lafean bill. 
Each fruit-grower should make it a 
point to write his congressman a 
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personal letter showing clearly the 
great need of such legislation. 

A similar attitude on the part of the 
fruit-growers of New York State 
would aid materially in the passage of 
the Collin bill introduced in the State 
Legislature last winter and aiming to 
place commission merchants under the 
supervision of the State Department of 
Agriculture. In fact, the commission 
merchants would be subject to the 
same regulations that govern the 
transactions of banks, trust companies, 
and various other concerns which 
handle other people’s property. 

* * * 


PAINT ON THE FARM 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 474, has been 
recently issued to supply information 
on the subject of paint around the 
farm. 

Any man can do an average job of 
painting, and can thereby not only 
improve the appearance of his place, 
but can add greatly to the durability 
of the buildings. The expenditure of a 


small amount of money and time in 
painting a valuable piece of machinery 


or a building, will add greatly to its 
length of life. In addition to this the 
economic benefit of better looking 
surroundings for the farm home is 
inestimable. Another useful object 
accomplished by painting is the im- 
proved sanitary conditions of buildings 
and outhouses. The cost of such work 
is small, the necessary equipment not 
expensive, and with proper care it will 
last a long time. 
* * * 

A NEW SYSTEM OF EGG MARKETING 

The system of marketing eggs in 
general use in some sections known to 
the trade as the ‘‘ease-count’’ system, 
has proven detrimental to quality. 
Briefly, case-count buying consists of 
the payment of the fixed price which 
happens to be current at the time for 
each and every dozen which may be 
offered for sale, regardless of whether 
the eggs themselves are good, bad, or 
indifferent. In most cases the only 
requisite to consumate a sale is for each 
egg to have an intact shell. No more 
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practical step can be taken in improv- 
ing quality than to discard this system 
of buying and replace it by the one 
known to the trade as “‘loss-off.”’ 

Where the “‘loss-off”’ system is in use 
the eggs where bought are ‘‘candled’””— 
that is subjected to a test which shows 
quite definitely their condition and 
quality. By this test, it is possible to 
detect ‘‘rots,’’ ‘‘spots,’”’ and other 
deteriorated eggs, such as shrunken, 
weak, watery and heated eggs. In 
paying for eggs bought on this basis, 
the ‘‘rots” and usually the “‘spots’’ and 
““bloodrings”’ are thrown out entirely, 
so that they become a dead loss to the 
person responsible for them. Such a 
classification and method of payment 
is a distinct step forward and would 
result ultimately in a great improve- 
ment in the eggs. 

* * * 
EFFICIENT USE OF HORSES 

According to Professor W. H. Jar- 
dine of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, one horse is sufficient for every 
30 acres of farm land. 

It is generally conceded by those 
experienced in farming that the bigger 
the horse the better. Draft horses 
should be bred up in size as much as 
possible. It costs very little more to 
keep large horses than it does to keep 
small ones, and they accomplish so 
much more that they are very profit- 
able. A draft horse should weigh at 
least 1700 pounds, but is of more value 
if about 2000 pounds or over. 

Two of the work horses should be 
brood mares. They should be with 
foal during the light working season 
when the other two can do the work. 
In a very short time the colts can take 
care of themselves and the mares may 
be worked with the others. 

A horse loses 10 per cent of its 
original value each year. Ten years is 
the average period of usefulness of the 
draft horse, depending, of course, on 
the quality of the horse, the kind of 
work done, and the care taken of it. 

It is well to keep an extra driving 
horse for family use, since work often 
will be delayed while some member of 
the family drives a work horse to town. 
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BREAKING COLTS 

Many good horses are spoiled when 
colts, by improper training. They 
may have been teased by children, 
thus developing a mean disposition. 

To make a colt easy to break, one 
should. make. friends with.it. Gain 
its confidence by feedingit from your 
hand, petting, and currying. A colt 
is nearly half broken when you can 
catch it anywhere. 

The colt should first be halterbroke. 
At first you will need the assistance 
of a driver, but he should be dis- 
pensed with as soon as possible. 

A good way to halterbreak a colt 
is alongside a horse. The rider can 
act as leader and driver. Some per- 
sons tie the colt to the harness of the 
work horse or trotter. This not only 
teaches the colt to lead, but also shows 
it its place. When the harness is to 
be put on it should be done very 
gently, letting the colt. become-used to 
it. Then drive it, using short lines. 
When the colt is old enough to do 
light work give it a few lessons with 
the wagon, plow, harrow or any two- 
horse implement, always beside a well- 
broken horse to act as teacher. 

* * * 
SELLING CREAM BY GRADE 


According to the report of Chief 
Rawl, of the U. S. Division of Dairy- 
ing, all possible encouragement has 
been given to the grading of cream 
at butter creameries, in order that a 
first class cream may be separated 
from an inferior one and paid for ac- 
cordingly. Twenty-eight creameries, 
in nine different states are trying this 
plan. At a creamery at Algona, Ia., 
a trial was made to ascertain if the 
farmers could not be induced to supply 
a higher grade of cream at an extra 
price. The first grade contains less 
than o.2 per cent. of lactic acid, and 
the second more. At first most of the 
cream went into the second grade, now 
more than two-thirds goes into the first 
and the butter made from the latter 
brings a premium of about five cents 
per pound. Itisa pity that some such 
system cannot be applied to clean milk, 
so that the farmer who delivers clean 
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market milk would receive an advanced 
price. It is bound to come to that, 
because it is only just. 
* ok ok 
FARMERS IN RUSSIA 


There has been a total failure of 
crops in eight provinces in Russia and 
a partial failure in twelve others. The 
people are feeding on weeds and the 
bark of trees. 

Before the snow fell women and 
children collected acorns and ground 
them up, in an effort to obtain “‘meal.”’ 

Seeds for sowing. worth $2,250,000, 
were sent out by the home govern- 
ment, but under-officials sold it to 
prosperous farmers in unaffected dis- 
tricts. 

ok * * 


HINTS ON BREAD MAKING 

There are several causes for ‘poor 
luck”’ in bread-making. It may be due 
to-poor flour or yeast, to temperature 
before or during baking, or to im- 
proper care. 

Bread dough should be kept at a 
temperature between 75 and 80 degrees 
F., while rising, to obtain the best re- 
sults. When double its bulk, it should 
be put in the oven. If the oven is not 
hot enough, the bread rises too much. 
When too hot, a crust forms on the 
bread too soon. This frequently pre- 
vents the center of the loaf from being 
well baked. 

The oven should be about 280 de- 
grees F., when the bread is put in. 
The bread should remain in the oven 
when in single pans from forty-five to 
sixty minutes. 

* * * 

SOME STATISTICS ON BEE-KEEPING 

It will surprise most people to be told 
that there are 3,000,000 bee-keepers in 
the United States and 30,000 in the 
state of New York, and that the annual 
out-put in New York state in honey is 
2,000,000 pounds. -St. Lawrence 
County alone produces 200,000 pounds. 
These facts were brought out at a 
meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of, Bee-keepers, held recently 
at Syracuse, N. Y., at which fully 200 
attended. 
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ROY P. MCPHERSON. 


‘og, W. A.- 


Roy P. McPherson of 
LeRoy, Genessee County, New York, 
was born on a farm in the town of 


Wheatland, Monroe County. At the 
age of four his father moved to the old 
homestead, near Le Roy, which had 
been taken up by his great-grandfather 
in 1801. 

His early education was secured at a 
district school, and the Le Roy High 
School, from which he graduated in 
1905. The fall previous to his gradua- 
tion, his father was stricken with 
rheumatism which left him an invalid. 
This threw upon Roy, as the oldest 
son, the responsibility of managing the 
farm as well as the support and educa- 
tion of the family. His mother, who 
had always been a great inspiration to 
him, died in 1900. 

Mr. McPherson, realizing that more 
ducation along agricultural lines was 
necessary, and being unable to attend 
in agricultural college at that time, 
interested seven other young farmers, 
vho were similarly situated, and 
ganized a Cornell reading club. This 


club held weekly meetings for three 
winters, secured farmers’ institutes, 
held summer field meetings and in 
many ways aided the advancement of 
agriculture in that section. 

The great responsibility began to tell 
upon Mr. McPherson’s health and 
several months were spent in traveling. 
Upon his return, after an absence of 
eight months spent in the eastern and 
southern states, he was thoroughly 
convinced that the farm still held the 
greater attraction for him and he pur- 
chased the old homestead in 1905. 

The winter of 1908 he attended the 
Cornell Agricultural College taking the 
Winter Course in general agriculture. 
He was made president of his class. 

Mr. McPherson has specialized along 
horticultural lines. The neglected 
apple orchards on the home farm, 
comprising some two hundred trees, 
have by careful management been 
made to produce a yearly average for 
the last five years of 498 barrels, or 
gross sales of $1289 per vear. Another 
smaller orchard which the owner 
threatened to cut down because of its 
non-productivity was purchased and 
by intensive and thorough methods, 
the gross sales for the first year were 
$5.00 per tree and for the second vear 
nearly $8.00. 

His experience has demonstrated to 
him the importance of early and inten- 
sive cultivation and thorough spraying 
of his orchards and the careful grading 
and packing of the fruit. About thirty 
acres, comprising the more uneven 
fields in the farm, have already 
been seeded to alfalfa. Mr. McPher- 
son thoroughly believes in the practical 
value of alfalfa and plans to increase 
his acreage of it. 

Considerable wheat, clover, beans 
and corn are in his rotations. He 
depends upon clover and manures to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. For 
the last three winters he has given some 
time to farmers’ institute work. His 
chief subjects are, “The Neglected 
Apple Orchard; ‘Building up the 
Old Farm,” and ‘“‘Soil Fertility.” 
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Mr. McPherson was married to Miss 
Ethelyn Hull of Madison, Conn., in 
1910. They have one daughter, Janet. 


80, B.S.—Rutherford P. Hayes, ’80 
son of Rutherford B. Hayes, the nine- 
teenth President of the United States, 
is in town for several weeks taking a 
special course in dairying and fruit 
growing at the College of Agriculture. 
Mr. Hayes owns a large farm near Ash- 
ville, N.C. He is visiting the college 
in order to get in touch with recent 
improvements in agricultural methods. 

"83, Ph.D.—Arlington Mapes was 
elected treasurer of the New York 
State Plant Breeders’ Association at 
the annual meeting during Farmers’ 
Week. Mr. Mapes is running a 
general farm, with special attention to 
fruit, at Stanley, N. Y. 

’°87, Sp.—Theron S. Dean has 
changed his address from 311 Church 
St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to qo1 S. 
Union St., Burlington, Vt. 


’90 B. S. A., ’96, M. S. A.—L. C. 
Corbett, president of the Students’ 
Association during last year, presided 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held during Farmers’ Week. Mr. 
Corbett is Chief Horticulturist in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. His ad- 
dress is 535 Cedar St., Tacoma Park, 
aC. 


91, B.S. A., ’97, M. S. A.—Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of the Rural Engineering Society 
formed during Farmers’ Week. Mr. 
Van Wagenen is an Institute speaker, 
and is running a very successful farm 
at Lawyersville, N. Y. 


’96, W. H.—Norman Pomeroy is 
engaged in fruit farming at Lockport, 
N. Y. He is specializing in walnut 
culture, but has five acres of peaches 
and several small blocks of nursery 
trees. 


’96, W. D.—Clarence E. Wilcox is 
engaged in general farming at Bergen, 
N.Y 


’97, B. S. A.—J. Wheaton Clark is a 
traveling salesman for the firm Cox 
Sons & Vining, academic rope makers, 
with headquarters at 262 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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oo, Ph.D.—Wilhelm Miller is con- 
nected with the editorial department of 
Country Life in America, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. He has 
changed his address from Elizabeth, 
N. J., to Mill Hill, Glen Cove, L. I. 


’o1, W. A.—Harry B. Winters is an 
inspector of State Farms in the employ 
of the New York State Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Winters attended 
the agricultural banquet and visited 
the college during Farmers’ Week. 


’o2, Sp.—W. E. Underdown is 
managing ““The Rockland Park Farm,” 
a 7oo-acre dairy and poultry farm at 
Nyack, N. Y. Mr. Underdown was a 


visitor at the college during Farmers’ 
Week. 


’o4, ’11, W. A.—R. R. Gould’s ad- 
dress is R. D. 82, Jamestown, N. Y. 

’o5, M. S. A., ’07, Ph.D.—J. Eliot 
Coit, Associate Professor of Pomology 
in the University of California,has been 
appointed Superintendent of the 
Citrus Experiment Station at River- 
side. Work on the two-story labora- 
tory and office building for which 
$25,000 was appropriated by the last 
Legislature will be pushed to comple- 
tion. This Station will be developed 
as headquarters for men engaged in 
scientific research and investigations in 
all phases of the citrus industry. 


’os, M. S. A.—W. S. Thornber is 
now the chief horticulturist for two 
large orchard development companies, 
which have about 7000 acres planted in 
fruit near Lewiston, Idaho. As part 
of the community work undertaken by 
the companies, the Lewiston-Clarkston 
School of Horticulture has been or- 
ganized with Mr. Thornber as Director. 
Mr. Thornber writes that he would 
be glad to see any of the college boys 
who may be going west this summer. 


’os, M. S. A.—Samuel Fraser was 
one of the speakers. here during Farm- 
ers’ Week. Mr. Fraser was Assistant 
Agronomist at the experiment station 
here from 1904 to 1906. Since then he 
has been manager of the Wadsworth 
farms at Geneseo, N. Y. 


os, W. A.—N. W. Coe is running a 
fruit farm at Oswego, N. Y. 
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’os, W. A.—M. F. Barrus is Assist- 
ant Professor in Plant Pathology at 
Cornell University. 

‘os, W. A., ’06 W. P.—H. H. 
Harmon is operating a truck farm at 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

os, W. A.—W. G. Phillips is running 
the home farm at East Bloomfield, 
N. Y., and specializes in potatoes. 

’o5, W. A—G. A. Prole is running 
the home farm at Batavia, N. Y. He 
delivered an address on ‘‘Potato Grow- 
ing’ during Farmers’ Week. 

’os, W. A—M. B. Sisson is engaged 
in general farming at Almond, N. Y. 

06, W. D.—J.H. Kelly, president of 
the Cornell Dairy Student’s Associa- 
tion, attended the agricultural ban- 
quet and visited the college during 
Farmers’ Week. Mr. Kelly’s address 
is Lysander, N. Y. 

’o7, Sp.—Mrs. Carrie H. Ayer, who 
has been at Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., has changed her address to 
Woodside Farm, Angola, N. Y. 

08, M. S. A—N. H. Grubb is still 
connected with the Forest Service, 
Department of the Interior. His ad- 
dress is 1939 Biltmore St., Washington, 
D.C. 


’o9, Ph.D.—J. H. Squires, graduate 
student,,is now with the Dupont 
Powder Co., in charge of investigations 
of the effect of dynamite explosions on 
soil. 


’oo, B.S. A., ’11, M. S. A—Edward 
H. Thomson is a scientific assistant in 
the Office of Farm Management, 
Washington, D. C., and is now at the 
head of the work in cost accounting. 


’o9, Sp.—T. M. Scoon visited college 
during Farmers’ Week. He is running 
a fruit farm at Geneva, N. Y. 

’o9, W. A.—O. E. Melious is having 
considerable success in raising apples 
at his farm at Stanley, N. Y. The 
farm, which was in rather poor condi- 
tion when he took it, has greatly im- 
proved under his management. 

’o9, W. A.—R. S. Spencer is mana- 
ger of a general farm at Malone, N. Y. 
He states that the course he took here 
at Cornell has proved of inestimable 
value to him. 
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Sp.—R. Van Dorn is running his 
home farm, a hay farm, at Three Mile 
Bay, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

"10, Ex.—F. A. Flocken has changed 
his address to 61 East so9th Street, 


' Chicago, II. 


"10, W. A., ’11 W. H.—H. J. Water- 
bury called at our office during 
Farmers’ Week. He is on the home 
farm, a general and fruit farm, at 
Lyndonville, N.Y. 

"11, B.S. A—Harold N. Kutschbach 
visited here during Farmers’ Week. 
Mr. Kutschbach is a very successful 
farmer and is building up a fine herd of 
pure-bred Holsteins, on the home farm 
at Sherburne, N. Y. 

"11, Sp.—Jay D. Sholes visited here 
during Farmers’ Week. He had 
charge of the dairy on the Rossiter 
Realty Co. estate at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa., during the past year. 
On March 1st, Mr. Sholes assumed the 
management of a dairy farm owned by 
Perry R. Smith of Ridgway, Pa. 

"11, Sp.—Johannes Nielson was a 
Farmers’ Week visitor. Mr. Nielson 
has, during the past year, been manag- 
ing a farm near Little Falls, N. Y., for 
Mr. J. D. Frederiksen. 

"11, W. AC. V. Allen is managing 
a dairy farm at St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
He has thirty-five pure-bred Holsteins 
on the place. 

"11, W. A—Wm. R. Dewsnap, Jr., 
has been doing official milk testing 
work since last October. 

"11, W. A.—Lewis E. Lyon is fore- 
man on a fruit and vegetable farm at 
Hawthorne, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


"12, B.S. A—Alpheus M. Goodman 
has been doing official milk testing 
work in the western part of the state. 
As Mr. Goodman has decided not to 
return to pursue graduate work this 
term, he has resigned his position as 
president of the Senior class. 

’12, B. S. A.—Frank A. Pearson is 
doing cost accounting and farm man- 
agement survey work with headquar- 
ters at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

*12, B. S. A—George C. Schempp, 
who completed his course last term, 
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was married to Miss Beatrice George 
of Ithaca, N. Y., in December, 1o11. 
Miss George was a special student here 
last year. Soon after the wedding, 
Mr. and Mrs. Schempp left for Albany, 
Georgia, where Mr. Schempp has a 
position as manager of a 700 acre pecan 
and cotton farm. 


"12, W. A.—Beuno A. Huber is 
working on a farm at Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y., planting orchard. On 
May ist, he takes a position on J. G. 
Beumies’ farm at Cortland, N. Y. 

H.R. Cates, a graduate student, and 
A. F. Barss, ’12, have been appointed 
assistants in the Farm Crops lobora- 
tory. 

ok ok ok 

The following are some of the former 
students who attended the agricultural 
banquet on Wednesday evening of 
Farmers’ Week: 


"73, Sp.—Arthur S. Miller, R. D. 3, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

*84, B. S. A.—Hon. Chas. F. Bos- 
hart, Lowville, N. Y. 

’91, B.S. A., ’04, Ph.D.—THomas L. 
Lyon, Ithaca, N. Y. 

’93, W. A.—Royden E. Paul, R. D. 
1, Auburn, N. Y. 

’94, W. A.—Arthur H. Wakeman, 
Lawyersville, N. Y. 

96, W. A.—J. E. Black, R. D. 4, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

’97, W. A—C. S. 
Brighton, N. Y. 

99. Sp.—Edgar Salinger, 552 E. 163 
St., New York City. 

‘oo, W. D.—Emory 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 

’o1, Sp.~Scott Gillett, Homer, N.Y. 

’o2, Sp.—F.. C. Hager, North Col- 
lins, N. Y. 

’o2, W. A.—Malcolm J. Upton, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

’o3, B. S. A.—Herbert A. Hopper, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

3, Sp.—D. E. Carley, Manlius, 

N. Y. 

’o4, Sp.—Sanford R. Clark, 1168 
Cortland Ave., Onondaga Valley, N.Y. 

05, Sp.—Henry G. Parsons, 1133 
Broadway, New York City. 

‘07, Sp.—Charles Canby Darlington, 
Concordville, Pa. 


sreene, West New 


Osterhout, 
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7, Sp.—LeRoy Munro, Elbridge, 


, W. A.—David C. Kidd, Dans- 

ville, N. Y. 

’o7, W. A., ’o9, Sp.—Wallace L. 
Fitts, Moravia, N. Y. 

08, Sp.—Raiph H. Dayton, East 
Hampton, N. Y. 

’o8, Sp.—Nellie S. Salton, R. D. 1, 
De Lancey, N. Y. 

08, Sp.—Thomson M. Scoon, Castle 
Heights, Geneva, N. Y. 

08, Sp.—Lester J. Wilson, R. D. 1, 
Castile, N. Y. 

08, W. A.—LeRoy H. Bushnell, 
Stittville, N. Y. 

708, W. A.— Wm. S. Westlake, R. D. 
2, Horseheads, N. Y. 

08, W. D.—Harry L. Vinal, R. D. s, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

*o9, W. E.—Miss Grace Fisher, No. 
Franklin, N. Y. 

’o9, W. A.—James S. Morse, Le- 
vanna, N.Y. 

’o9, W. A.—W. LeGrand Williams, 
New Milford, Pa. 

’o9, W. H., ’10, W. A.—Arthur L. 
Shepherd, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

’oo9, W. P.—W. E. Hyde, Sidney, 
N.Y. 

10, Sp.—Wing R. Smith, 37 Wieting 
Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 

"10, Sp.—-Irving S. Warner, River- 
head, N. Y. 

"ro, W. A.—Lawrence L. Davey, 
Marcellus, N. Y. 

"10, W. A.—Howard A. Garrett, 
R. D. 2, East Syracuse, N. Y. 

"10, W. A.—S: W. Place, R. D. 8, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

"10, W. A.—W. B. Remey, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

"10, W. A-- 
ton, N. Y. 

‘ro, W. P.—Ford W. Arnold, W. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

"10, W. P.—Arthur 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

"tro, W. P.—Mrs. Mary F. Wheeler, 
Deposit, N. Y. 

"11, B. S. A—Richard A. Mordoff, 
Demarest, N. J. 

‘11, W. A.—W. G. Phillips, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 

"11, W. P.—John S. Wright, Bar- 
nard, N. Y. 


Carl J. Taber, Edmes- 


S. Chapin, 
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YOU NEED THIS PLOW! 


THE EDDY, No. 400 
REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW 


It makes no difference what plow you now have, you need this one. In 
other plows you don’t gt EDDY QUALITY or Eddy features. You can 
not do the same excellent work with other makes. To get the greatest plow 
satisfaction you have to use an Eddy. Look at the illustration. See how 
simple and strong this plow is. It is heavy enough for strength and light 
enough for minimum draft. It is built to work year after year. 


THE EDDY REVERSIBLE PLOW 


The Eddy Reversible Plow does away with “dead” and “ridge” furrows. 
With it you turn all the furrows one way. By simply pressing the foot 
lever the plow is lifted from the ground and locked up automatically. The 
driver controls the plow at all times with his feet, leaving his hands free to 
handle his horses. ‘The adjustment levers are easily reached and operated 
from the seat. This plow is adapted to all conditions, and is unusually 
easy and.safe to use on rough, hilly land. Its simplicity, endurance, 
convenience and thorough work make it a necessity for the best farmers. 
Write today for new catalog 30. It contains information on plows you 
should have. Send postal today. 


W. EDDY PLOW CO. 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Make your $5,000 Farm 
Worth $25,000 :::::: 


A farm that yields $1,000 a year is worth, say $5,000; if 
it yields $5,000 a year, it. is worth $25,000, and so on. It 
takes good management and many acres to produce $1,000 
net each year raising grain and stock. Good management on 
only a few acres will produce $1,000 net a year growing fruit. 
A fruit farm of the same size as a grain farm, in the same 
location, with the same amount of work, will yield and be 
worth five times as much when it is offered for sale. 
ORCHARDS DO IT; THAY ARE SAFE AND PROFITABLE 

With modern methods you can produce large crops of per- 
fect fruit every year. Market demands are such that you can 
sell this fruit for at least three times the producing cost. Success 
in fruit growing is only a matter of following well-known rules. 
Granted that you have the ambition and energy, and sufficient 
capital, you are absolutely safe in planting an orchard. If you 
know how, so much the better; if not, don't let that hinder 
you—we'll tell you how. 


“HOW TO GROW AND MARKET FRUIT’”’ 

Explains what is needed, why it’s needed, and then 
directs you how to do everything required. Nearly 150 pages, 
24 pages of pictures that show how, strongly bound, will last 
for years. Free to customers who buy $5 worth or more of 
trees. To others the price is 50 cents, subject to rebate on 
$5 order. 

Our live 1912 catalog tells you what you ought to know 
when you plant trees. Ready in February and sent free. 
Write for it today. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 
A. AVE., BERLIN, MARYLAND 
Valuable Maryland and Delaware Farms for Sale. Write for particulars. 
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STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR EVERY FARM POWER NEED 


For running the cream separator, churn, feed cutter, wood- 
saw, fanning mill, thresher, pump, grindstone, electric lighting 
plant, washing machine—any farm machine to which power can be 
applied—an I HC gasoline engine is the best investment you can 
make. It will work steadily and economically, it will last foryears, 
and require less attention and repairing than any other engine made. 

The record of IHC engines on thousands of farms is proof pos- 
itive of their superiority. Their advantages in simplicity, strength, 


economy, efficiency, and durability are well known, 


IHC Gasoline Engines 


are built right—of the best materials obtainable 
—by skilled workmen, in the finest equipped 
engine factories in America. 

When you buy anIHC you know it 
must be right in order to maintain the IHC 
reputation for highest quality. 

In the {HC line there is an engine that 
meets your special needs. They are made in 
the following styles and sizes. 

Vertical type—2, 3, 25, and 35-H. P.; horizon- 
tal—1 to 25-H. P.; semi-portable—1 to 8-H. P.; 
portable—1 to 25-H. P.; traction—12 to 45-H. 
P.; sawing, pumping, spraying, and grinding 
outfits, etc. Built to operate on gas, gasoline, 
kerosene, distillate, or alcohol—air-cooled or 
water-cooled. See the IHC local dealer, or, 
write us today for our new catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Chicago (Incorporated) USA 


The bureau is a 
center where the 
best ways of doing 
things on the farm, 
and data relating 
to its development 
are collected and 
distributed free to 
everyone interest- 
ed in agriculture. 
Every available 
source of informa- 
tion will be used in 
answering ques- 
tions on all farm 
subjects. Ques- 
tions sent to the 
1H C Service Bu- 
reau will receive 


Prompt attention. ] 
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Apple Seedlings 


THIS COUPON WORTH 
35 CENTS 


Return this coupon and 35 cents (cash or stamps) 
and we will send you American Hen Magazine 
until January 1, 1913 (regular price 70 cents). 
This gives you 70 cents worth of the Best Poultry 
Journa! Published for only 35 cents. American 

Magazine has reliable writers on all subjects 
taining to poultry, fruit, pigeons, nuts and bees. 


Both American and French 
Grown, Straight or Branched 
Roots. all grades. Order now. 


contains valuable information on~how others 
have made from $6,000 to $20,000 a year from 
the investment of only a few dollars. 

Joel M. Foster. a young man, made $19,484.83 
in one year. The Curtis boys made $100,000 
from their chickens. Mr. Parrin made over 
$1,300 on a village lot. The Cornings (father and 
son) made $12,000. One man made over $35,000 
in two years. Ernest Kellerstrass made $18.178.53 
last year. E. R. Philo made $1.500 from 60 hens 
in 10 months. 

Many others are making a snug fortune each 
year. Are you? Remember, you can make an 
independent livirg from chickens on a city lot, 
right in your own backyard . Read “A Fortune 
Raising Chickens on the No-Yard Plan” in Ameri- 
can Hen Magazine. 

Return this coupon and thirty-five (35) cents 
to-day. A single copy is worth more than $35.00 
to the man, woman, boy or girl who wants to make 
money fast. (Published each month). Address 


Apple Grafts 


Piece or Whole Roots. Long 
list of varieties. Ask for 
prices. 


Also a general line of nursery stock. 
ADDRESS 


Shenandoah Nurseries 


American Hen Magazine D. S. LAKE, Prop. 


799 Sta. D. Chicago, Ills., U. S. A. 


Se ab a PEE EES ES 
PEPE SECT EEE PSHE EEE 


Shenandoah, Page County, lowa 
EEEEELESELELELELELELELELESE 


+e 


+o 


ON’T blame the Brooder and don’t 

quarrel with the hen if the chicks 

droop and die. Give them the most 
wholesome feed, the best preventive of 
early mortality. 


STEAM-COOKED 
=e CHICK FEED 


It will get them safely past the first dangerous days; makes 

bone, flesh and feathers from the start; insures health and pro- 

motes growth; use it regularly. The H-O Scratching 

Feeds; H-O Poultry Feed and H-O Poultry Mash—all pro- 

duce wonderful results. If your dealer does not keep H-O 
steam-cooked Chick Feed, write us. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL, General Sales Agent, Hartford, Conn. 
T HEH-O COMPANY, BUFFALO. N. Y, 
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ABLE TO DO WHAT NONE 
OF THE OTHERS CAN DO 


Wvando 


Dairyman's 


UE Te Mae 


had a beginning no more illustrious than hundreds of 
other cleaning materials, but it-had the necessary quali- 
ties to be a success from the very start. These necessarv 
qualities stand out distinctly when Wyandotte Dairy- 
man’s Cleaner and Cleanser is used. 

That is why every non-user of Wyandotte Dairy- 
man’s Cleaner and Cleanser is so thoroughly impressed 
when he gives it a first trial. He has been accustomed to 
a certain degree of cleanliness, obtained with some other 
cleaner, but when he is brought face to face with perfect 
sanitary cleanliness such as Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser always produces, it is then he re- 
alizes that Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 
is able to do what none of the others can do. 

Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser has 
never been likened to any other cleaner. It does not ad- 
mit of comparison. And no dairyman can truthfully say 
hé has secured as good results with some other material 
as can be obtained with Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser, because Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 

sii nisiatiees Cleanser has ingredients wholly unlike 

and vastly superior to any other dairy 
cleaning agent now in use. 

All we ask is for you to give Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 
atrial. It will prove itself to be the 
most economical as well as the very 
best. 

Ask your dealer for a sack or write 
in every package 
your supply man for a keg or barrel. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


\ This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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Hand Laundry 


Soft Laundry done 


Williams Brothers at HOME. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


. 





MENDING FREE. 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


NORWOOD'S 


Th A SEA 40 40 A HAO HO 0 EEE ER EH EEE 


ITHACA PHONE 144-C 


oe +8 


BINEELE FAFA LEEFLELELELELELGE ELS | 


THE H. C. CABLE ART STORE 


To visit the model store at the campus gate will quickly convince 
you that I have mastered the student taste in the Photographic 
and Picture Framing line. 


BLACKMER BLOCK, 405 College Ave. Ithaca Phone 180 X 


ALBERGER 3frer : 


Caters to Teas, Luncheons, Dances and Banquets. 
Out-of-town Entertainments a Specialty. 


523 E. State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


The Cornell University Brooder Gasoline Heater 


IS MADE BY 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY,  . ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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A MODEL VEGETABLE HOUSE 


T HASa complete iron frame and is 40 feet 
wide and 100 feet long. The side ventila- 
tors are arranged as filling sash. The 

__ house is divided in two compartments for 

different temperatures. It was erected for F. W. 
Cheney, at South Manchester, Conn. 


If you want a construction having extreme 
lightness and that has stood the endurance test of 
over a quarter of a century, then a Sectional Iron 
frame one like this cannot be be beat. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington, N. Y. Factories 


Established 1887 


LARKIN BROS. 


RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND 
JOBBING GROCERS 


JOHN “J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 
408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WIS THE 


PRINTER 


Is at your Service for all Classes 
of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. 


Up-Stairs, Cor. Seneca and Aurora Sts. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Is an Apple Orchard 
Worth White ? 


Not always: it depends on many things. 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly to 
cover the whole question. Send, for it, free. 


RURAL LIFE CO. 
KINDERHOOK,.N, Y. 


In writing to advertisers please ment: 








Des Plaines, Ill. 


We have built this type of house for more than 
25 years and improved it each year. Each 
feature added has tended to increase the dura- 
bility and light. Yet the houses we built at the 
start are good for many more years to come. 
The 1910 frame will probably outlast the original 
more than two to one. 

So when you think of building, think of us. 


Boston 
Tremont Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Rookery Bld g. 


New YorK 
St. James Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 


IF IT’S CATTLE 
STANCHIONS 


write GREEN for circulars and 
prices. 


ALL STANCHIONS equipped with the 
NEW UNBREAKABLE PRESSED 
STEEL LOCKS. 


LANDON A. GREEN 
E. River St. OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
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Men who Live in the Open ROTHSCHILD BROS 


Appreciate the Best in 
Nature. 


bebbereteretereeteesseeest —— 


i 
$3 “Student Supplies” 
i for rooms 


Men who Wear the 
Quality eatiy Shap Saataes Clothes 


Decorations and Necessaries 


Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 
Appreciate the Best in Sofa Pillows, Banners, 


Tail Desk furnishings, Lamps, 
- —- = Steins, Curtains, Books, 
+ 


; Waste Paper Baskets 
E. B. BAXTER, B. BAXTER, 
150 East State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City ” 


ONE PRICE TO ALL PRICE TO ALL 


nem 


Ithaca Phone 76x Ithaca. Cleaning and 


Dyeing Works 
The Palace Laund ry Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 


ook Like New. 
323 and 325 Eddy Street No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. J. C. .Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Stevens & Morgan, General Agents 


For Central and Southern New York 220 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Students! THOMAS J. LARKIN 





EAST HILL 
CASH GROCER 


Come to the 


Students’ Inn 


| BELL PHONE 471- 
319 EDDY 406 Eddy St. itiikca Puonz 


| 
For Everything New students are invited to call on us be- 
Good to Eat | fore deciding on a place to trade. 
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IT CLEANS CLEAN ALWAYS 


NEW PROCESS DRY-CLEANING 


Is Sanitary and Good 
for the Clothes 


Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


103 Dryden Road W. F. FLETCHER CO.,, Inc. 


Colored Kid Gloves Cleaned 


in a Satisfactory Manner 


The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 





Robinson's Photograph Shop ‘White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 
214 East State Street Drug Store in the City 


Dtateaeesbien the: en Maitie Cheen Supplies for Agricultural Students 
——— a Specialty 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
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Pictures _ Picture F. raming 


SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 
De ie Js When ieiaiaie / 
QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 


WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 





PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markets 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and SmoKed Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S | 113 N. Tioga St. 
BARNEY SEAMON 


--«- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Righ-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 
146-148 E. STATE STREET 


WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE | _- —- 
THE BOOL | Have your old shoes made like new. $ 1 


FLORAL CO. | Best oak sole and heels, sewed . . 


215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. | Work Guaranteed 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and: Profits $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 2€ “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 




















“Tf you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price 
to students and town people. Suitsfrom $10 to $30. Wi: make to 
measure at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 percent. overthe exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 
“If not we make it right” 118 East State Street 
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Cor. Buffalo and Eddy 


H. M. Spang & Co. | #L.C. BEMENT 
Merchant The Toggery Shops 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Tailors oe | Agents for Mark Cross 


a LEATHER GOODS 
New Stock Prices Right and GLOVES 
Work Guaranteed 
for men and women 
COOOOOOOOOOUOSIOOGOs GoMod 


BATES’ 
Tailoring Shop 


411 E. State St. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover 
Cravatter 


Maker of Shirts that fit 


Down Town On the Hill 
142 E. State 404 Eddy St. 


(2) Shops (1) Factory 
Sete Meat tatent neater ete atatat eee seater 


CLEANING PRESSING 


RXKKXXRKKKRAKKRKRKRARKARKKARARRARARAR KARARRKRK 


DYEING and REPAIRING 


SESCSEEECEECECEEECESCESEEE 
SSEECEESEESECREECEEEES 


xx 


OY GIGS IIwowwmwmwmwmwmmmmmmasy 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


THE ONLY PLACE WHERE YOU CAN GET REAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 5c. WE DO DEVELOP- 
ING AND PRINTING, PICTURE FRAMING AND 
WATCHMAKING. & wv s st a 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES; AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, UN. Y. 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell 


-~ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


S U N=RAY 
‘ THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 
FOR SALE AT 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 


RARER KARR ARR x sicdaninbial RRM KKK 


POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Is!and Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin. Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


SHOR eto wet areata 


x 
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Renovation of Old Orchards 


Practical 


Surgery 


Pruning 


Filling Cavities 
with Cement 


Chaining Defective 
Crotches 


Spraying and 
Planting 


Our speciality is to 
renovate old run-down 
orchards and put them 
into good bearing con- 
dition. We plant young 
orchards and contract to 
care for old ones. Let 
us convince you of our 
scientific methods of 


7} , rhe 
One of the many Chained Trees in Dr. C. D. Vernooy’s orchard, fixing old orc hards. Our 
Cortland, N. Y. Cavity cemented and limbs chained; men have_ thorough 


well protected against decay and storms. knowledge of the prin- 


ciples underlying horticulture and long experience in treatment of 
wounded and diseased trees. Send for our booklet “PRACTICAL TREE 
SURGERY” explaining our work. Write us, telling how many trees, 
general condition of orchard and we shall arrange to inspect your orchard 
and advise work needed. Why leave your orchard to deteriorate? Put 
it in our care and it will become the pride of your estate. Our charges 
are reasonable. 


TENNY-RAYCHEFF CO. 


P. O. Box 221. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


SAVE AND PRESERVE YOUR OLD FRUIT TREES 
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BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


Now is the time to Order 


Raw Ground Lime 


Quickly available. Will 
work nicely in grain drill. 

F. E. CONLEY STONE CO. 
mnie wy. 2. 


needn’t fear a visit from 
You the Sealer of Weights and 
~ Measures if you use... . 


THATCHER 
MILK 


SESSESESESEESCREEEEEEES 


RICE’S SEEDS BOTT 


You won't give over-capacity 


: either, because they are accurate ! 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. Send for our free book. It tells 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. your profits. 


; THATCHER MFG. CO. 


SOLD BY MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 


Many good apple growers are using Lime-Sulfur, but the most up-to- 

= = date growers in the United States, Australia and Africa use ‘‘Scalecide’’ 

—not because somebody else is using it, but their own judgment and 

experience tells them that the gre atest perfection in fruit and foliage 

FR | is produced by the continued use of “‘Scalecide,”” with less labor and 

less expense. ‘‘Scalecide’’ has no substitute. It is the only oil con- 

taining distinct fungicidal properties. W rite for proofs. One barrel 

GROWER of ‘‘Scalecide” will spray as many trees as 344 barrels of the best com- 

mercial Lime-Sulfur, and do the work much better. A postal request 

to Dept. ‘‘A”’ will bring you by return mail, free, our book, ‘‘Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and 

Packing Apples,”” and new booklet, “‘Scalecide—the Tree-Saver."’ If your dealer cannot supply you with 

“‘Scalecide,’’ we will deliver it to any railroad station in the United States east of the Mississippi and north 

of the Ohio rivers on receipt of price. 50 gals., $25.00; 30 gals., $16.00; 10 gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, 
$3.75. Address, B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. 





for the soil only. Our Agri- 
cultural Lime can be applied 
at the time of seeding and 


will not burn anything. Will 
drill, broadcast or scatter. 
We guarantee immediate 
shipment, analysis, mechani- 
cal condition, fineness, quick 


results and no_ burning. 
SE ESAS AS ONDE TI paper free. Write us 


CALEDONIA MARL CO., Caledonia, N. Y. 
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ALUMNI 


Have you become a life subscriber of THE CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN ? 


Does it mean much to you to always have: 
THE LATEST NEWS OF YOUR FELLOW STUDENTS 
THE LATEST NEWS OF YOUR COLLEGE CAMPUS 


THE LATEST LITERATURE ON AGRICULTURAL 
TOPICS 


If you have not already become a life subscriber, may we 


enter your name on our books as such? Otherwise we both lose. — 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 


We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER BOOK 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


GRAPE VINES 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Also Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Vines, 
Shrubs and Plants. A very large and splendid assortment. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1875 
Can show thousands of testimonials from every part of this country 


and Canada. 


Glad to show stock to anybody interested at any and all times. 
Nursery within 1-6 mile of trolley. 


References: R.G. Dunn & Co. and Bradstreet Mercantile Agencies, 
also all the banks in Fredonia and Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price List mailed free. 


LEWIS BOESCH & SON 
Box O FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment Culture, Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets are INDISPENSABLE TO CHEESE MAKERS 
Because they are always Uniform, Superior in Strength and Quality and are unexcelled 
in Reliability. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


is the strongest and most uniform and is used by nearly all prize winners. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE 


makes a vigorous starter for Butter, Cheese and Commercial Buttermilk. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Smagie Cu er yth \ nq 


- 
DAIRYMENS 


gore | Cov yourbairy 


a? New Catalog of Dairymen’s Supplies 
should be in the hands of every owner of 
a cow. It is filled from cover to cover—contains 
87 pages—with valuable information about 
modern dairy apparatus and utensils. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
It will show you the latest models in butter churns and workers, 
milk testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable fittings and 
supplies, engines, boilers, silos and everything in use on the 
modern dairy farm at the lowest prices. 


UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ADDS TO DAIRY .PROFITS 

We can help you in many ways to bigger dairy profits. Our organization covers 
the entire country and is in close touch with the latest and best methods of dairying 
everywhere. Write us freely on any subject connected with dairy equipment and 
methods. 

We manufacture equipment for every kind or size of dairy plant and equip more 
modern plants than all other concerns combined. 

The catalog is free to everyone who asks for it. In writing, please state what 
machines or line of dairying you are most interested in. Address 


The Creamery Package Mig. Company, Dep't 28. Chicago, nm. 
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MEN: BE 
PRODUCERS! 


After college, come out into the 


Prosperity States of America: 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and engage in General 
Farming, Fruit Growing, Cattle, Poultry 
and Hog Raising, Dairying: grow Alfalfa 
and Sugar Beets. You will be assured of a 
steady market and good prices for all you can produce. Excellent land 
at moderate cost—a fine, healthful climate—prosperous cities and towns 
close at hand along the Northern Pacific Railway. Write now for 
“Opportunities” book and ‘‘Through the Fertile Northwest.”” Address 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent, St. Paul 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Passenger Agent, St. Paul 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others— Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into acream separator. 


500 lbs., $75.00 900 lbs., $90.00 
700 Ibs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 


ln writing to advertisers please mention Tot CorNELL CouNTRYMAN 





The Cornell Countryman 


Its Strength and Sticking 
Quality Give Greatest 
Protection 


When spraying is done thoroughly and with care, it is then up to the 
material. Better strength, suspension, distribution and adhesion have made 


ARSENATE 
E LECTR QO OF LEAD 


the standard. It is 50% to 100% stronger than other makes (guaranteed 33% arsenic 
oxide) yet safe (less than 4 of 1% water-soluble arsenic). It is the only lead arsenate 
in amorphous (non-crystalline) form; its physical form gives advantages not found in 
any other. 
Electro Lime-Sulphur Solution (Concentrated) gives results because it is always 
of uniform strength and free from sludge and sediment. Guaranteed to test 33% 
Baume and to contain the maximum percentage of polysulphides of calcium. Meets 
the requirements of all Federal and State laws. 
Send for our proofs and a copy of 
‘ S « a comprehensive and concise booklet on 
E # praying spraying, compiled from the experience 
E of practical growers and recommenda- 


° fe 99 
Sse ¥ R O Simplified tions of well-known authorities. 


a The Vreeland Chemical Co., 37 Dey St., New York 


‘TO DESTROY APHIS, THRIPS, ETC. WITHOUT INJURY 
TO FOLIAGE, SPRAY WITH 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Sulphate of Nicotine 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 

Like our ‘‘ Black Leaf” Extract, ‘‘ Black Leaf 40’’ may be applied 
when trees are in full bloom and foliage, without damage to either. 

Also, ‘‘ Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging 


of nozzles. 
PRICE: 


1014-lb. can, $12.50 makes 1000 gallons, ‘5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
2%-lb. can, 3.25 makes 240 gallons, “5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
¥4-Ib. can. .85 makes 47 gallons, “5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout 
the United States. If you cannot thus obtain ‘“‘ Black Leaf 40,” send us 
P. O. Money Order and we will ship you by Express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company 
Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 





Here’s the Record of the 
United States Cream Separator 


First Prize in the greatest cream separator contest of 1911. Over 
six competitors, including the De Laval, Sharples, International, 
Simplex, Empire and Automatic, the U.S. Interlocking won the 
highest award. Read the State Fair Manager’s letter: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. I, I9ITI. 
“Replying to yours of the 29th, ult., will say that the 

Vermont Farm Machine Company was awarded the first 

prize on best cream separator at the recent State Fair, 

the second prize being awarded to the De Laval Dairy 

supply Company. 

C. Allison Telfer, Manager. 

The $500 Cup offered by the Northern Paci- 
fic RR. R. This cup was the most valuable 
butter prize of 1911 and was awarded to 
A.G. Scholes, Townsend, Mont., on butter 
made from United States Separator cream. 

The Grand Prize in the greatest cream sepa- 
rator contest since the Pan-American 
Exposition. Read the Director of Ex- 
hibit’s letter: 

ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 6, 1909. 
‘Answering your letter of the 4th, inst., beg to say 
that the Vermont Farm Machine Company received ‘the 
Grand Prize and the Sharples and De Laval people 
gold medals on cream separators. 


Henry E. Dosch, 
Director of Exhibits and Privileges. 

World’s Record. If you care to go back to the Pan-American Ex- 
position you will find that in the greatest skimming contest ever 
held in this country, or any other, the United States Cream 
Separator won the world’s record over all other separators. The 
remarkable average of .0138 of one per cent. was made in fifty 
consecutive runs with milk from ten breeds of cows. 

Prize contests sift the best from the ordinary. The U.S. proved 
itself best ten years ago. It has proved itself best today. 


Our local agent will be glad to give you a free, practical demon- 
stration right on your farm. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Distributing warehouses in every dairy section of the country. 





NEW AUTOMATIC OILING 


The most important Cream Separator im- 
provement since the introduction of 
the present type of De Laval 
machines. 


The new autcmatically oiled De Laval 
Cream Separators are now being supplied 
in all sizes, and this improvement consti- 
tutes another great step forward in cream 
separator construction—the one thing pos- 

sible in betterment of the 
previous De Laval ma- 
chines of the present type. 

The new system of De 
Laval automatic oiling is 
distinctively different 
from any other splash or 
spray system in that there 
is a constant regulated 
feed of fresh oil and dis- 
charge of used oil. Other 
splash systems use the 
same oil over and over, 
until it soon does more 


harm than good. 
In the new automatically oiled De 
Laval machines all gears, shafts and 
bearings aimee float ina mist-like spray of oil and literally never touch each 
other during their operation. 
De Laval agents will be glad to exhibit the new machines and demonstrate the 
working of the new automatic oiling system, which more than énhances De Laval 
superiority in every feature of cream separator_practicability. 


THE De Lava SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCS) SEATTLE 





PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





